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COVER 


Back in November we assigned Artist Chris Magalos 
to do a cover that would illustrate how the Marine 
Corps Development Center turns new military ideas 
into combat realities. His first reaction was, “How do 
you draw a picture of an idea becoming a reality?” 
Well, he had us there. But in the process, Magalos 
found himself doing in an artistic fashion just what 
MCDC does for the nation in a literal sense—analyz- 
ing, testing, and perfecting ideas until they come 
out right. BACK Cover: “The President's Own.” 
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A Telephone Family in Chicago. Sergeant Donald 
Mclntyre got a real family welcome from his sister, 
Mary, a Service Representative; his mother, who was 
an Operator for seven years; and his brother, Angus, a 
Plant Assigner. Sergeant Mclntyre’s father was also 
a telephone man. 


Sergeant Donald McIntyre, former telephone 
installer, returned home from Korea a few months 
ago. He served with the Ist Marine Division and was 
twice awarded the Purple Heart. 


He was welcomed back to his telephone job, of 
course. But in a certain sense he had never been 
away. For his new pay check reflected the increases 
he would have received on his old job if he had not 


joined the Marines. 
There are some 16,000 other Bell ‘Telephone 


men and women now in the service who will receive 
a similar warm welcome on their return home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ...“A GOOD PLACE TO WORK” 
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Maximum Concealment 
DEAR Sir: 

On page 23 of the October issue, a right-handed 
shooter is pictured firing around the left side of an 
object. This is wrong. You fire around the right 
side of an object, unless shooting left handed. 

Patrick McGrotrty, 
Capt, USMC 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Ep: The important idea behind the rule is to 
keep from sticking out beyond the object. From 
where we're standing the sniper (see cut) is 
getting about the maximum concealment, and 
probably cover, out of that mound. 


enema 
“Minute Men” in Korea 
DEAR Sir: 

Captain Bealer’s Command Post Minute Men (Sep- 
tember 1952) proposed a tactical organization of the 
H&S company of an infantry battalion. Even though 
it is not a paper organization with authorized T/O, I 
have been under the impression that most infantry bat- 
talion commanders have such an organization within 
their units. One of the responsibilities of the H&S 
commander is the planning for, supervision of, and 
coordination of security for the headquarters. In exe- 
cuting this function, a headquarters commandant 
would certainly have to train and organize some type 
of provisional company or platoon. 

In Korea, the H&S Co commander of the 3d Bn, Ist 
Marines, did organize such a platoon for command 
post security. This platoon not only provided neces- 
sary security for the battalion CP, but was used on 
many occasions for special tactical missions. As S-1 
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of the 3d Bn, I was once designated to lead this pla- 
toon, composed of cooks, clerks, supply, and communi- 
cations personnel, in a counterattack on an overrun 


battalion observation post. The platoon was used 
several times to carry supplies to the rifle company 
positions, evacuate wounded, provide special patrols, 
and even occupy front line positions. This same pla- 
toon was part of the force led by LtCol R. R. Myers at 
Chosin in the winter of 1950, in an action for which 
he was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
My only addendum to Capt Bealer’s article is that 
the training of such a tactical platoon or company 
should be made a part of every unit’s program. This 
was Our major omission prior to landing at Inchon. 
CHARLES R. STILEs 
Capt, USMC 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Administration 


DEAR SiR: 

...A few recommendations might be made for the 
average Marine organization that wants to meet its 
responsibility in administration conscientiously. First, 
hold conferences in Service Record Book markings 
with the officers concerned. Second, keep a file rec- 
ord of minor offenses and positive indications of es- 
pecially good conduct, including date and enough oth- 
er information to recall them to mind. NCOs must be 
indoctrinated in the use of this file, or it will be of 
little value. Third, since NCOs are the link between 
officers and troops, their opinions must be utilized. 
NCOs should be instructed in their responsibilities 
long before the actual marking. . . Finally, the law of 
diminishing returns should be kept in mind when 
planning any administrative system. Let’s not spend 
two months of the six-month period computing marks. 

R. E. Kutz 
2dLt, USMC 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


DEAR Sir: 

.. . It is quite true that the Marine Corps adminis- 
trative set up could be and will be simplified when 
practicable and where possible (especially by ideas 
and suggestion from administrative personnel). But 
no ideas or suggestions for improvement will help 
officers or administrative personnel who fail to abide 
by present directives or regulations. They will most 
certainly repeat their misinterpretations or neglect of 
the new as well as the old. 

PAUL TURNER 
MSgt, USMCR 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


DEAR SiR: 

According to the Marine Corps Manual, it is per- 
missible to use stamps in lieu of typing certain entries 
on pages three and four of the Service Record Book. 

. .. However, all of the date stamps I have seen used 
in the Corps are patterned after the civilian model 
which has the month, day, and year in that order... 
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Consider Equipment... Facilities... 
Manpower... Experience— 
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‘| RAILROADS ff 
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Bigger, better equipped, and more 
experienced than all other public trans- 
portation systems put together 

—that’s the Railroads’ story 


ee 


in one simple statement. 


From coast to coast, from Canada to the 
Gulf, the Railroads are ready to 

help you. They'll deliver dependable, 
efficient, comfortable transportation 

... Wherever you want to go, 

; whenever you want to go. 


For one or many —today’s 
oa best transportation is travel by train! 


Attractive reduced The 


fares for furloughees ee 
Railroads 


Also 10% discount allowed 
of the United States 








for all military travel 
on transportation requests 






America’s most complete transportation system 
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BRAGG Uniform 


DIFFERENCE! 


And what a difference 
you'll see in your 
BRAGG uniform. 
tailored by master 
craftsmen to strict 

regulation from 
fabrics fully approved 
by the Marine Corps 
Uniform Board. 


And there’s a real 
difference in price too, 
because you can buy 
through your Marine 
Corps Exchange 
Uniform Shop. 











Special service on 
mail orders. Write 
today for prices. 
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BRAGG UNIFORM CO. INC. 


Washington, D. C. e 1306 *tH’’ Street N. W. 
Baltimore, Md. e 318 West Baltimore St. 


EXCLUSIVE SUPPLIERS FOR THE 


Marine Corps Exchange 
Uniform Shop 


MCS Quantico, Va. 














Why not have a stamp made along the lines of ser- 
vice date group—of day, month, and year, e.g. 1 Jan 
1953? If such a stamp is in existence, my apologies 
are offered. If not, why not? 

HERBERT S. MAZEROV, 
2d Lt, USMCR 
FPO, New York, N. Y. 


See Your PIO 


DEAR Sir: 

IstLt Norman D. Phillips’ article On Time and 
Space should be required reading for all Marine Corps 
officers and top three grades of enlisted men. 

. .. Troop information should include a short talk 
by the public information officer. This applies to 
returning Korea men more than anyone else. It is 
understandable that the Marine’s parents or wife want 
to see Joe Marine’s picture and story in the local 
paper. The public information staff at Joe Marine’s 
last post should inform him that he should contact 
the nearest public information section in the States 
prior to giving out an interview on the Corps and 
Korea. 

B. M. Rosorr, 
TSgt, USMC 
Jackson, Miss. 





DEAR Sir: 

On Time and Space in the September issue repre- 
sented a very realistic approach to what is regarded in 
some quarters as a necessary evil, public relations. Lt 
Phillips hit the nail on the head when he described 
a certain attitude toward public relations as being 
dangerous .. . 

What the Corps lacks in purchasing power, it cer- 
tainly does not lack in brain power or initiative. With 
all due respect to the “regulars,” a portion of this grey 
matter could be found among “civilian Marines.” It 
is my belief there are ex-Marines now in the television 
industry who would willingly contribute their efforts 
toward the promotion of the Corps in television—if 
they were asked. At the outset, it might be noted that 
as civilians they would bridge effectively the “twilight 
zone of military-civilian relations.” 

Like radio, television is required by the FCC to 
donate a certain number of hours to public service .. . 
the Marine Corps might establish itself on a regularly- 
scheduled basis . . . These same civilians could do a 
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(| A Pneumatic Tube System 
~ that’s Fully Automatic 


Simply “Dial” the destination— 


electro-mechanical switching does the rest! 





Here is the answer to economical, unattended, 24-hour 
pneumatic tube service. Within seconds, dial-controlled 
“carriers” are sped from station to station—automatically 

routed by a mechanism employing the principles of 

modern dial telephone switching. The number of 
stations is virtually unlimited—and each has direct access 
to every other. Developed by International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, this system is now 


available—for the first time—in the U.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


For information on Automatic Selective Pneumatic Tube Systems, 
address International Standard Trading Corporation, 67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS MONEY 
SAVINGS UP TO 30% .. . from prevailing board rates 
which apply in your territory. GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce costs to you 
because they deal direct with a highly selected and special- 
ized class of policy holders. Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage, liability, medical pay- 
ments, accidental death, comprehensive personal liability, 
comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers collision dam- 
age to vour car: covers towing. 

















HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY 


Lhis Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere 


in the U. S. or abroad. It protects your household goods, 
clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry and valuable per- 
sonal effects. Insures you against 14 named _ perils. 







Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost 
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Custom Tailored 


Marine Officers 


UNIFORMS 


Individually tailored to 
your measure—Of ma- 
terials approved in ac- 
cordance with USMC 
specifications. All basted 
fittings, assuring com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Reasonable Prices 
Terms Extended 
Mail Orders Promptly 
Filled 


Jos. A. WILNER & Co. 


Custom Tailors Since 1897 
Cor. 14th and H Sts. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














smoother, more productive job if they had liaison 
with each other and with Headquarters Marine Corps. 
By meeting twice a year, for example, as a group, 
problems as well as ideas could be discussed. 
B. R. Krart, JR., 
Capt, USMCR 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Salt Talk 


DEAR Sir: 
Reference the glossary found in the November issue: 


I was talking to a black shoe and a brown shoe at 
the BOQ mess the other evening. The group grew 
to include two crunchies who started complaining 
about being East Coast Marines. 


An old mustang overheard us and came up to tell 
how he had outworn more overseas caps than those 
gravel pounders had skivvies. He claimed to be an 
LDO who was an old hand and had been a top kick 
under Henderson. You could tell what he thought 
of the airdales because he claimed that walking in the 
Pentagon was like walking in Central Park—nothing 
but flocks of pigeons all around him. Of course he was 
speaking of the bus drivers, not Marine throttle jock- 
eys or truck drivers, but you could see he felt the sur- 
geon should check their ages, that Pay should investi- 
gate them, and that the Padre should be called in for 
consultation. 

We told the old corps man to zuba, but he had 
given us a ding-hao laugh to tell retreads at the 
swamps when we got down there. 

If you need an interpretation, you just are not a 
4.0 Marine. 

R. J. OrsTAp 
LtCol, USMC 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: 

. A few of the more familiar terms I feel should be 
included are brownbagger (married personnel who 
carry their lunch; one who raids the commissary for 
personal gain), smokestack (to feign drunkenness or 
sleep), and salty (one who has or boasts of time in 
the Corps) . 

Rosert S. Musa, 
PFC, USMC 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


DEAR SIR: 

The Marine Corps Glossary in the November issue 
certainly does not warm the cockles of one’s heart. 

The definition of the term “mast” is not quite com- 
plete; that is to say, it is not equivalent to office hours 
as that term is generally used. There are in the U. S. 
Navy generally three types of mast; to wit: Command- 
ing Officer’s (Captain’s Mast, in which offenses are 
investigated; Request Mast, in which enlisted men 
obtain an audience with the commanding officer; 
and Meritorious Mast, in which the commanding of- 
ficer awards commendations and the like. 
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The definition of the term “flatfoot” as referring to 
a sailor or “bluejacket” is certainly not accurate. In 
all the year of service of the “swabbies” in the naval 
section at the Marine Corps Educational Center it 
cannot be recalled as ever being used. Terms refer- 
ring to personnel of the Navy not given in the glossary 
that might be included are “swabby,” “white hat,” 
and “gob.” We might, in fact, apply the term “flat- 
foot” to personnel in the Marine Corps as they have 
on numerous occasions been referred to as a police 
force. 
F. W. INGLING, 
Cdr, USN 
O. W. PRIcE, JR., 
LtCdr, USN 
Quantico, Va. 
DEAR SIR: 
The term “A & I” while formerly meaning ‘“Ad- 
jutant and Inspector” now is the “Audit and Inven- 
tory” team, a term used nearly every day somewhere 
in the Marine Corps supply system. The term is used 
in the Marine Corps Manual. 
“A & I Inspection” is not the “IG” inspection but 
an inspection held in the supply department. I have 
heard of this inspection used in connection with Spe- 
cial Services and Post Exchanges. It is not an inspec- 
tion of personnel but rather an extensive audit of rec- 
ords and inspection of warehouses, storage areas, and 
supplies. This inspection as a rule takes from four 
to six days to complete. An “A & I” inspection of a 
depot could take months to complete. 
The colonel said the “782 Gear” derived its title 
from the designation of the receipt form used. The 
782 slip was in use for a short time in the very early 
1940s. I came into the Corps in mid-1943 and the slip 
was obsolete at that time. The term has been a carry- 
over from that period and the form is not in use. 
The term “SDO” also has another meaning— 
“Squadron Duty Officer.” 
Maurice A. BERDAN, 
SSgt, USMCR 
AirFMFPac 

DEAR Sir: 

Many of us in the Marine Corps depend upon the 
Gazette for “straight dope.” However, page seventy- 
four of the November issue states that all Armed Forces 
of the U. S. receive a hashmark for four years’ service. 
Unless there has been a very recent change, the Army 
and Air Force personnel receive a service stripe for 
three years active duty. 

Several other terms that Marines use have been 
omitted from the glossary. Some of these are “‘side- 
arms” (cream and sugar) and “spit and polish.” 

RAYMOND B. MorGAn, 

2dLt, USMC 

New Orleans, La. 
Recruiters are Tops 


DEAR Sir: 
I read with complete interest Teach the Teachers 











Attention Servicemen .. - 


A watch designed especially for you. Eliminates 
guessing military time. Waterproof . . . shockproof 


.. . Stainless steel back incalbloc .. . $ 39 50 


17 jewel . . . fully guaranteed. 


MODEL A (left) 12 hour MODEL B (right) 24 

dial with auxiliary dial hour dial. Hand makes 

13 to 24. one revolution in 24 hr. 
period. 


24 HOUR CLOCKS AND WATCHES 
Box 132, Dyker Heights Station, Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 











IS% Saving” 
On all Books 
In Print 


*or more 


Now your membership in the Marine Corps Asso- 
ciation entitles you to at least a fifteen per cent dis- 
count on any book purchased through the Gazette 
Bookshop—and the Bookshop can supply you with 
any book in print! This is an increase of five per 
cent over our previous ten per cent discount, so take 
advantage of these savings now. See pages 62 and 
63 for brief reviews of some of the books you'll 
want. Use the mail order form on page 64. 
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A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 
Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, Va. 


U. 5. Marine Corps 
Outfitters Exclusively 


Since 1918 


EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


Complete uniforms, shirts, pants, 
ties, covers, emblems, hand-sewn 
campaign ribbons, approved swords 
available for immediate delivery. 
Also engraved cards with plate. 


Uniforms made to measure. 
Delivery time ranges from three 
to thirty days. 














FINEST PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


Smith & Wesson Revolvers, High Standard Pistols 
Winchester Rifles & Shotguns, Western Ammunition 
Berns-Martin & Heiser-Built Belts & Holsters 
Lyman Sights, Saturn Scopes, Ideal Tools 
Royal Portable Typewriters 


YOU CAN RELY ON EVALUATED GEAR! 


Write for Military Discounts & Shipping Information 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


Showroom: ' 
1 Woodland Dr. Quantico, Va. Telephone: 
Triangle, Va. Triangle 80-J 








by Maj Pierce in your October issue. Upon joining 
my present command in August, I was charged with 
the establishment and operation of an instructor’s 
orientation course. Our course, in a shortened form 
(one week) , is almost an exact replica of the one pre- 
sented by the major. During the portion of our course 
that calls for practice by the students in effective 
speech, I have noted that NCOs who have had the 
good fortune to attend the recruiter’s school at Parris 
Island are standouts. 

CHARLEs V. CRUMB, 

MSgt, USMC 

Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Minute Men Again 


DEAR Sir: 

Congratulations to Capt Bealer on his article, Com- 
mand Post Minute Men. Here is a workable solution 
for one of the most difficult problems facing an H&S 
company commander. Capt Bealer’s tactical organi- 
zation was used by many H&S company commanders 
in Korea and was found to be quite successful. 

However, I would like to point out one minor cor- 
rection to Capt Bealer’s article. He suggests that 
platoon commanders for these tactical platoons “could 
be drawn from other officers in the company, such as 
the company executive officer.” Unless I am very much 
mistaken, H&S company does not “rate” an executive 
officer. 

However, if my facts are correct, I believe that the 
addition of an executive officer and/or gunnery ser- 
geant would be a very welcome and necessary change 
to the present T/O. Most H&S company commanders 
utilized either one or the other in Korea since they 
found it almost impossible to run the company efh- 
ciently with the present company headquarters as now 
established. The gunnery sergeant and/or executive 
officer were used to assist the company commander not 
only in the tactical organization, as suggested by Capt 
Bealer, but also in the multitude of company adminis- 
trative matters, and in the displacement of the CP 
when the company commander found it impossible 
to be in the many places where his presence was de- 
sired. 

H. D. FReEDERICKs, 
Capt, USMC 
Annapolis, Md. 


Foolproof 


DEAR SIR: 

Having received my copy of the Gazette from 
home, I want to take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on your truly fine magazine. 

In regards to Mr. Craig’s letter in the September 
issue, I would like to make a comment. The man 
states that while examining mal-functioning SCR-300 
radio sets he noted that four had the battery in back- 
wards. In my opinion, that is an impossibility, for 
the battery cable (and battery for that matter) were 
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designed with two pins offset to prevent some oper- 
ator from replacing the battery backwards. In fact, 
every piece of radio communications gear has some 
provision in the battery cable or power supply to fa- 
cilitate proper installation and operation of the gear. 
WILLIAM B. FEHN, 
Sgt, USMC 
Korea 
Why Not NCOs? 
DEAR Sir: 

Reference is made to Col E. O. Price’s letter, 
“Yours for the asking . . .”” in the September issue of 
the Gazette. 

Admittedly, the Extension Course has all the sub- 
jects the colonel mentions, and many more. True, all 
Staff NCOs are invited, even urged to enroll. But 
Col Price’s answer to MSgt Crumb’s article brings 
these thoughts to mind. 

The officers have opportunities for greater advance- 
ment which give added incentive. Furthermore, they 
have the formal educational background which ena- 
bles them to cope more readily with lesson matter. If 
the officer personnel of the Marine Corps cannot gain 
sufficient knowledge solely from extension courses and 
thus require an elaborate, formal, resident system, 
how can the NCOs be expected to become proficient 
by correspondence? 

RoBERT S. JOINER, 
TSgt, USMC 
Quantico, Va. 
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. enjoy the benefits of United Services 
Automobile Association Insurance. Only 
commissioned and warrant officers are eli- 
gible for membership. Over 100,000 mem- 
bers shared in $2,995,269.00 dividend re- 
turned to our policyholders during 1951. 
Write for information on how you can 
profit from membership in this exclusive 
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The Right Idea 


DEAR SIR: 

In Collier’s November 8, 1952 issue the article en- 
titled Why Half of Our Combat Soldiers Fail to Shoot 
develops a subject of fundamental concern to the 
fighting man, viz “freezing” of the trigger finger and 
attendant mental functions when under the strain of 
combat. 

The author, Bill Davidson, gyrates his subject 
around the research of a well known military writer, 
S. L. A. Marshall, who undoubtedly is an authority 
in small-unit tactics. 

As a Marine, I cannot but bring to attention two 
things mentioned in this article as rallying points 
against “loneliness of the battlefield” as Mr. David- 
son puts it; they are: (1) two-man foxholes on out- 
post duty as opposed to one-man; and (2) that the 
Army is experimenting with two BAR men in every 
squad, to the present one, for the purpose of doubling 
the rallying points for men. 

The two of these and particularly the latter (where 
we have three fire teams built around three BARs) 
have been basic to our tactics and organization for 
many years. I believe they have proved beyond all 
doubt to be sound principles as we know small-unit 
fighting today. 

Kart D. Morrison, 
Capt, USMC 
Millbrae, Calif. 


Breaking the Ice 


DEAR Sir: 

Reach over and pick up that dusty copy of Jane’s 
Fighting Ships which you promised to keep on your 
desk. Open it to the section on United States naval 
auxiliaries and check the information Mr. Siffrin gave 
you in the letter you published in the October issue. If 
you can’t find Norton Sound under AGBs, look under 
AVs. If you use the same edition as I do, there at the 
top of the page is a picture of Norton Sound her- 
self. Doesn’t look much like an icebreaker! Now you 
owe apologies to the crew of the Norton Sound again 
for apologizing for the wrong thing the first time. 
The life of an editor sure can get complicated. 

R. D. KENNEpDy, 


LtCol, USMC 

Quantico, Va. 
Ep: When does the next ship—any kind—leave 
for the North Pole? 
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KEEPS PLANES ON SCHEDULE BY ELIMINATING 
HIT AND MISS TROUBLE SHOOTING 


Even before the wheels touch the runway, the igni- 
tion fault has been pin-pointed and a maintenance 
crew stands by to make a fast repair. Minutes later 
the ship departs on schedule. The fast, certain repair 
job was possible because the trouble shooting was 
done in flight, by the operator of a Bendix Ignition 
Analyzer. While making a routine check of several 
plugs the scope reading showed a trouble pattern. 
The operator quickly analyzed the location and 
seriousness of the trouble and the word was radioed 
ahead. Meanwhile, the pilot reduced power of the 
malfunctioning engine to cool it in flight and ready 
it for maintenance. Just such a case as this is the 
reason why one airline has reduced turn-around time 
by 18% with the Bendix Ignition Analyzer. It can 
do the same for you and much more besides. 


Write us for free literature concerning 
the Bendix Ignition Analyzer. 

















Qyats Loss—Does More 


The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 
or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 
high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. It is the 
ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 
it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 
spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy to read 
screen ... yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. 


lei SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF © 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK =p 


AVIATION CORPORATION! 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California ¢ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ° 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 














Funniedt Book of the Yon! 
*x* * * 
LEATHERHEAD 
IN KOREA 


By SSgt Norval E. Packwood, Jr. 





First cartoon book to come out of Korea! 
“A masterpiece!” exclaim Marine veterans. 


By the creator of Leatherhead in Boot Camp 


Gat it free . . . by sending us today a two-year re- 


newal or extension of your present 
subscription . . . use form on page 64 


Buy it . . . from the Gazette Bookshop . . . a price- 


less collection of combat humor for only 


$1.50 . . . use book order on page 64 
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TO HIT TARGET 
from unstable decks of ship 






































A rolling, pitching ship...under attack from speedy, diving 
aircraft...counts on its anti-aircraft guns for protection... 
these guns must be able to stay on the target regardless of 
sea conditions. That’s why the Ford Instrument Company 
was called on to design and build a control system that tracks 
and holds the target range with deadly accuracy. 


You can see why a job with Ford Instrument offers ( 
young engineers a challenge. If you can qualify, 
there may be a spot for you in automatic control 
development at Ford. Write for illustrated brochure. 


This is typical of the problems that Ford has solved since 
1915. For from the vast engineering and production facilities 
of the Ford Instrument Company, come the mechanical, 
hydraulic, electro-mechanical, magnetic and electronic instru- 
ments that bring us our “tomorrows” today. Control prob- 
lems of both Industry and the Military are Ford specialties. 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Tow authors 


® S. L.A. Marshall is probably one 
of the most-read and respected mili- 
tary analysts this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, particularly on tactical employ- 
ment of infantry and armor. Thus it 
is with considerable pleasure that we 
present Marshall’s dramatic critique 
of a key phase in the Ist Mar Div’s 
fight to the sea in the breakout from 
the Chosin Reservoir two years ago. 
It’s entitled, Last 
Barrier, page 16. 

Marshall, a colo- 
nel in the Army 
Reserve, has been 
mixing military 
and newspaper du- 
ties ever since he 
made a distin- 
guished record in 
France in World 
War I. The last twenty-five years 
he has been military critic and war 
correspondent for the Detroit News. 
In World War II he was special con- 
sultant to the Secretary of War and 
later Chief of Orientation, AUS, and 
Chief Historian in the Pacific and 
European theaters. He wrote our na- 
tional policy regarding Americans of 
Japanese blood, set up the Army 
News Service, developed methods of 
battlefield research which were adopt- 
ed for all theaters, and installed the 
system of interrogating enemy high 
commanders in Europe. 

Author of nine military texts and 
many articles and a frequent lecturer 
at war colleges and schools, Marshall 
was picked by the Army in November 
1950 to write an infantry operational 
analysis of the Korean war. In the 
process he spent twenty-six days with 
the Marines and while there gathered 
the material for this article, his first 
in the Gazette since 1948. 





S. L. A. MARSHALL 


#® Among the regular Gazette con- 
tributors this month are LtCols Robert 
D. Heinl, Jr., and Frederick T. Aldridge. 
LtCol Heinl swings deeply into the 
problem of coordinating amphibious 
firepower with his study, FSCC: Two 
Schools of Thought, page 40. Author 
of many previous articles, LtCol 
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Hein! has recently reported for duty 
with the Ist Mar Div. 

LtCol Aldridge is a tactics instruc- 
tor at Senior School, Quantico. This 
month he authored the short feature 
on page 35 and entitled it Fight in a 
Tactical “T.” 


# With deep regret, we must close 
the book on Cdr Arthur Stanley Riggs 
who died in Washington last Novem- 
ber at the age of 73. 

Cdr Riggs, who 
wrote The Old 
Corps—69 AD on 
page 36 of this is- 
sue, was an author- 
ity on many and 
varied subjects. He 
had been a foreign 
correspondent in 
the Far East, edi- 
tor of the Manila 
Freedom, editor of Art and Archaeol- 
ogy for ten years, and an observer in 
World War I with the British, French, 
and Belgian armies on the western 
front. Author of a number of books, 
his most recent works were Titian the 
Magnificent and Velazquez: Painter of 
the Truth. Since 1949, he had been 
working on a critical study and biog- 
raphy of Sir Francis Drake, which 
should be published this year. 


CDR RIGGS 


The Gazette salutes a long, honor- 
able and successful career, and is 
proud to publish one of Cdr Riggs’ 
last works. 

As head of the Reserve Branch, Di- 
vision of Aviation, LtCol C. J. Fleps 
spent a tour of duty in Washington, 
D. C. while the hot fight on universal 
military training was going on. He 
presents a complete study of it in his 
A Report on UMT, found on page 24. 

This is the second article within a 
year to appear in 
the Gazette by Lt- 
Col Fleps. His No 
Victory Without 
Economy appeared 
in the June 1952 
issue. At the pres- 
ent time he is en- 
joying duty in 
‘TOOL ioane Southern Califor- 

nia as command- 
ing officer of VMR-253. 

Backstopping the Gazette’s popular 
Korean war series the last eighteen 


months has been Kenneth W. Condit, 
research assistant for Headquarters, 
Marine Corps. In addition to research 
he has written several of the series ar- 
ticles and does so again this month 
with Marine Supply in Korea, page 
48, the final installment. Condit, a 
New Yorker, holds BA and MA de- 
grees from Princeton University. 


Maj Lawrence F. Snoddy, Jr. presents 
an authoritative article on the Marine 
Corps Development Center in From 
Blueprint to Battlefield on page 28. 


The authorita- 
tive tone stems 
from the fact that 
he was secretary of 
the Development 
Center from June 
to December last 
year. Prior to that 
time he was with 
the Tactics and 
Techniques Board 
of the Center. Maj Snoddy was born 
in Charlottesville, Va., and holds de- 
grees from the University of Virginia 
as well as from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. During World War II he was 
with the 4th Mar Div through Roi 
Namur, Saipan, Tinian, and Iwo 
Jima. At the present time he is still 
wrapped up in the Development Cen- 
ter on a special policy assignment. 


MAJ SNODDY 


® Maj Frank Novak, USA, was born 
in Palmerton, Pa., but attended school 
in Yugoslavia until 1936. A year later 
he came to the United States and en- 
tered the Army where he “picked up 
English.” 

He picked up enough English to 
pick up a commis- 
sion some _ four 
years later that 
launched him on a 
varied career in 
the Pacific and Eu- 
rope. In 1949 Maj 
Novak became an 
instructor in oper- 
ational intelligence 
at the Naval Op- 
erational Intelligence School. While 
still at the school he wrote Sonne Sees 
All, which can be found on page 58 
of this issue. At present he is starting 
his second tour of duty in Germany, 
this time as Deputy Provost Marshal 
of Berlin. US # MC 





MAJ NOVAK 
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Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD SO THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


e Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm ... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute .. . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
—at home and overseas— 


many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood. 






cans Are Rolling Up Their Sleeves! 








But- 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 


“Coll Your Ainerican Red Gross Today f 
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The Marines were coming out, but Reds 
blocked their exit from the Reservoir to the 
sea. Could 1/1 take Hill 1081—and hold? 


Yudam-ni 
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Koto-ri 
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PART I 


@® ONLY TWO YEARS HAVE PASSED 
since the Chosin Reservoir operation, 
but that is enough time to warrant 
saying that history already is selling it 
short. By the people it is remembered 
mainly as a fight marked by endur- 
ance and inspiration in heroic dimen- 
sion. That is good so far as it goes, 
but it is not enough by half. 

No other operation in the Ameri- 
can book of war quite compares with 
this show by the Ist Marine Division 
in the perfection of tactical concepts 
precisely executed, in accuracy of esti- 
mate of situation by leadership at all 
levels, and in promptness of utiliza- 
tion of all supporting forces. 

Of these things, which are the 
epitome of power conservation, came 
in natural flow the extraordinary 
spirit which supercharged the fighting. 
\nd this, I truly believe, is the main 
point—that the battle from Chinhung- 
ni to Yudam-ni needs to be studied 
and remembered as a classic example 
in the application of means. For it is 
ever the way with fighting men that 
they will do their utmost when they 
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know beyond doubting that the ut- 
most is being done for them by those 
who lead. 

The lesson of the Reservoir is that 
inspiration in war develops out of a 
solid base of realism. Of the operation 
came a phrase now justly celebrated: 
“We are not retreating; we are attack- 


ing in a new direction.” 

Shortly after the event, an Army 
friend said to me: “That was beauti- 
ful but it was bunk; it was not an 
appeal to reason.” What my friend 
mistook, not having studied the opera- 
tion, was that the saying rang out 
over the battle because it was a con- 
sidered reckoning of the tactical fact. 
At the hour in which it was uttered, 
the main weight of the enemy was 
pressing on the division flanks and 
rear. The main battle having gone 
awry elsewhere, no decisive object re- 
mained except the killing of the maxi- 
mum number of Chinese. It was as 
simple as that. 

But there was one battalion whose 
portion it became to attack in the old 
direction—due north. First Battalion 
of Ist Marines had come but recently 
to Chinhung-ni, and there composed 
the hedgehog farthest south covering 
the road to the base port. Between 
Chinhung-ni and Koto-ri on which 
the main body of the division was 
moving there interposed a mountain 
height of almost Alpine character, 
solidly bunkered and garrisoned by 
the enemy. It became the mission of 
LtCol Donald M. Schmuck’s men to 
destroy this bastion that the passage 
of the division might be eased through 
the most dangerous defile in North 
Korea. 

This study deals exclusively with 
the operations of the Ist Battalion, Ist 
Marines. By the circumstances in 
which the division initially was de- 
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ployed, the battalion was engaged 
more briefly than any other fighting 
element. If its fighting accomplish- 
ment is worthy of remark, it therefore 
must still be noted that this unit ex- 
perienced less than the others in un- 
remitting strain. 


#® On 29 Novemser, the MSR was 
cut between Chinhung-ni and Koto-ri. 
The closure was but one minor part 
of an enemy buildup and onfall which 
organized in the preceding days 
against all portions of the division 
column, now holding the main vil- 
lages along fifty-eight miles of road, 
closed violently against the whole Ma- 
rine deployment within a twenty-four- 
hour period. For the manner in which 
this envelopment was staged, the 
enemy is entitled to his share of credit. 
He had a plan promising total entrap- 
ment, and he held to it undeviatingly, 
though his difficulties of weather, com- 
munications, and transport were enor- 
mous. That in the end his resources 
were proved inadequate does not 
minimize the fact that in the begin- 
ning his aim and timing were well- 
nigh perfect. 

The Ist Battalion at Chinhung-ni 
was hit from the west in the same 
hour that the road was cut between 
the battalion and the division. It was 
a probe, delivered in such way as to 
leave the battalion commander doubt- 
ful whether the object was harassment 
or a feeling-out preparatory to assault 
in strength. But he decided at once 
that the best policy was counter-attack. 
A number of North Korean civilians 
had entered his perimeter. They told 
him that the Chinese, in the number of 
“several companies,” had dug in along 
the ridges 1,200 yards to the westward 
and were jam-packed in the villages 
on the low ground. They had seen 
the positions; they described in detail 
the locations; the truth of this infor- 
mation was confirmed by subsequent 
operations. 

The valley winding westward from 
Chinhung-ni is a mere slit between 
the ubiquitous .ridges. There was 
scarce room at any point for a rifle 
platoon to deploy in line across its 
floor. The Ist Battalion hit westward 
on the morning of 30 November, 
taking two rifle companies and one 
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battery of artillery, and moving in 
column. 

But along the ridgetops to both 
sides of the column there advanced 
patrols in platoon strength. With the 
patrols went mortarmen and forward 
observers. About 1,000 yards west of 
Chinhung-ni, the column drew its 
first fire from a platoon of enemy dug 
in along the lower ridge folds above a 
point where the valley narrowed al- 
most to a dead end. By then the 
patrols already had the enemy posi- 
tion outflanked; they closed in and 
destroyed the blocking party with no 
loss to the column. 

This small success was the pattern 
in embryo for all that followed. Four 
fighter aircraft had been ordered up 
for the attack on the main enemy 
positions. The defensive array was 
cut to order for the offensive arrange- 
ments which Schmuck had already 
made. Approximately one squadron 
of Chinese cavalry had come into the 
valley. Subsequently, the mounts had 
been withdrawn westward, but the 
discovery of several large, well-fer- 
tilized tethering spots showed that the 
force had come riding. It was disposed 
around two villages on the valley 
floor. Part of the force, probably the 
headquarters element, held to the 
houses. The deployed element was 
foxholed-in along the ridges on both 
sides of the settlement along a length 
of 400-600 yards. But these were not 
skyline positions. They were so placed 
along the slopes that their fire would 
bear upon the road coming from the 
eastward. The Ist Battalion’s patrols 
on the ridgetops were therefore al- 
ready pinching toward the enemy 
works when the column in the valley 
drew first fire. 


Thereafter, the elimination of these 
positions was an exercise by the clock. 
The force was already out of radio 
contact with its base, but wire had 
been strung back to the battalion op- 
erations center. The flank patrols had 
a good view of the most forward 
enemy positions, and their forward 
observers took over. The attack 
opened with ten minutes of fire by the 
4.2 mortars, followed by a shelling 
from the howitzers. Then waiting a 
minute or so for the smoke to clear 
so that the target could be cleanly 


defined, the 4.2s marked the spot with 
white phosphorous smoke under the 
direction of the mortarmen with the 
patrols. The four planes were already 
on station. Under control by the for- 
ward observers with the flank patrols, 
they struck with rockets and napalm. 
As the air attack ended, more 4.2 fire 
was put on the ridges, holding till the 
last moment while the rifle parties 
from the valley made the closing rush. 


This was the formula applied 
throughout, with minor exceptions, in 
the cross-buck by which the Chinese 
holdings west of Chinhung-ni were 
fragmented. Part of the time the tac- 
tical air control party traveling with 
the road column had the Chinese 
Communist works under direct obser- 
vation and therefore controlled the 
planes. They directed the strike 
against the villages, and despite the 
constriction of the valley, they saw the 
planes get in low enough to blow 
Chinese gunners from machine gun 
pits dug in next to the houses. 

It was a rout. The hill positions 
were rended knob by knob. At the 
end, the Chinese who survived along 
the low ground tried to take it on the 
lam, making for a valley exit wending 
to the northward. The hour being 
about 1600, CO, 1/1 held his infantry 
in place for a return to base. But the 
air continued a strafing chase for so 
long as there were Chinese to see. 

One detail remained; Marines 
torched everything in sight which 
might provide shelter to a man. The 
villages were ablaze when the bat- 
talion marched back. 

So described in outline, the fight 
reads like a field day for heavy weap- 
ons, with just a little guidance from 
the foot force. As to shock effect, it 
was that. But it was estimated that of 
the Chinese killed on this ground 
(they numbered several hundred) 
eighty per cent were dispatched by 
small arms fire delivered at less than 
200 yards range. The enemy had de- 
fended with mortars, machine guns, 
and rifles but had been unable at any 
point to get a killing fire going. There 
had been no use of the grenade. 

Chinhung-ni was not again threat- 
ened from the west following this 
foray. Its next few days were quiet. 
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The enemy moved south looking for 
a softer touch. He seemed to find it at 
Sudong-ni, two miles down the road, 
where a Marine engineer platoon, 
under Lt Glendinning, was holding 
forth next to a power plant. On 6 
December the Chinese invested the 
engineer unit, their automatic fire 
from the ridge above the village sear- 
ing its camp and effectively blocking 
the road to the north. The platoon 
commander flew an American flag 
from his command post. An early 
volley cut it down. He personally put 
it up again and told his men that it 
would be kept there. Then he sent 
word to the Ist Battalion, Ist Marines 
that he would probably need help if 
he was to extricate his force. One re- 
inforced platoon, with a quad-50 and 
an artillery forward observer were sent 
south. The quad and the battery at 
Chinhung-ni brought the enemy-held 
ridge under fire. When the moment 
for withdrawal arrived, the flag was 
lowered, and the platoon marched 
out, covering the trucks in which its 
wounded were riding. Last out of the 
position was a bulldozer — blade-high 
—“the damndest sight,” said Schmuck, 
“that I ever saw.” 


All along, CO, 1/1 had felt certain 
that someone would have to attack 
north when the division wheeled 
south, and he reckoned that the finger 
pointed toward him. One of his first 
actions had been to ask G-2 at Ham- 
hung for aerial photos of the country 
to the northward—an almost un- 
heard-of asset in Korean operations. 
Three days later he got the photos. 
That had happened on 1 December, 
five days before the call came through 
from the engineer platoon which sig- 
nalled that the Chinese were across 
his rear. Looking the obliques over, 
and noting the harsh aspect of the 
ridges, the battalion commander de- 
cided that he had better scout the 
defile to the north well in advance of 
any order to attack in that direction, 
no matter that the enemy held it in 
strength. 


On 2 December he sent a patrol 
northward along the canyon. Its mis- 
sion, “to determine how far it could 
advance toward Koto-ri.” The patrol 
was kept small in hope that it could 
make a sneak run. But it was heavy 
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The most dangerous defile in North Korea 


with authority. Attached to the rifle 
squad which went forward under Lt 
Cooper were an artillery FO, Maj 
Bates, the Weapons Company com- 
mander, and finally the commanding 
officer of the battalion. 

As a decoy to cover the movement 
of the reconnaissance patrol, a rifle 
platoon was sent north along the 
canyon one hour before Cooper got 
underway. It was told to move via the 
railroad tracks, remain in the open, 
make no particular effort at conceal- 
ment, and retire if engaged. 

The battalion commander’s group 
moved via the canyon road for the 
first leg of the distance, barreling 
along rapidly in three jeeps and one 
214-ton. The passage was uninter- 
rupted. At the last bend in the road 
just prior to reaching the great power- 
house which figures so prominently in 
the division story, the convoy stopped. 
The vehicles were turned about so 
that they faced down-canyon. The 
drivers were left there to guard them; 
CO 1/1 led the patrol forward afoot, 
its members hugging the embankment. 

They passed the power plant and 
approached the first bend beyond it, 
still having seen no sign of life. But 
as they made the turn and scanned 
the ridges north and to the leftward 
of the road, the vista was as that de- 
scribed in the Song of Roland “the 
valley and the mountains are covered 
with them; great are the hosts of this 
strange people.” For as far as the eye 
could carry the ridgetops ascending to 
Koto-ri were alive with enemy soldiers 


in such number that the men deemed 
it useless to attempt to count them. 


The first startled reaction was a 
sunk feeling that the Chinese must 
have the patrol under observation. 
Then it was concluded this could not 
be so; the whole bearing of the people 
opposite, as studied through glasses, 
was casual and normal. They were 
behaving much as Americans might 
do, some laughing and talking to- 
gether, some shaking out blankets, 
others digging or hacking away at 
brushwood. 


#@ $$THE patrot moved north one 
more turn, then slipped up through a 
draw to left of the road and came out 
on a ridgetop within perhaps 300 
yards of the nearest visible enemy po- 
sition. From there is could see almost 
to Koto-ri. 

The Bn CO and Maj Bates had 
remained on the road with the radio. 
The moment came when CO 1/1 felt 
he could resist temptation no longer. 
His whole foreground was an array of 
artillery targets. He would never get 
the same chance again. It was just a 
matter of calling for the fires and 
bringing them in as quickly and in 
as great volume as possible. 

The artillery FO was with the 
group which had climbed to the ridge- 
top. He could raise the guns in Koto- 
ri. After he was briefed on the fire 
mission, it was agreed that control 
would be passed back and forth be- 
tween the canyon road and the peak, 
according to which targets looked the 
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As the first salvo hit dead on, the 
Chinese were still standing bunched 
on the skyline. They broke for cover, 
moving in all directions, but they did 
not go fast enough. There followed a 
few minutes of slaughter grim and 
great. Said the battalion commander 
of that experience: “It was the most 
rewarding few minutes of my whole 
period of service.” 

But it could not hold long. The 
patrol was told to fall back at the run. 
Everyone legged it down the canyon 
and the vehicles were underway by 
the moment the last man had loaded. 
It was a close thing. As the convoy 
took the dip where the road ran under 
the railway track, it missed intercep- 
tion by 150 yards or less by a Chinese 
party in company strength marching 
south along the right-of-way. On radio 
the decoy platoon was told to fall 
back on Chinhung-ni immediately. 
Both groups rejoined without having 
received one round of hostile fire. 

A more decisive patrol action than 
this one can scarce be imagined. It 
gave the battalion priceless knowledge 
of how the country looked and where 
it could expect to meet the enemy. 

The personal effect on the leader 
was no less pronounced; “From that 
hour, I felt that I was in good posi- 
tion to attack up the canyon and | 
was confident we could carry it.” 

The attack westward had served to 
give the battalion a free hand in its 
own neighborhood and it used the 
respite in preparing to the fullest for 
further offensive action. 

As to the effect on higher levels of 
this aggressive action, it can be mea- 
sured by the words of the man in com- 
mand. On 7 December, the division 
reached Koto-ri. Of how the division 
stood in that hour, MajGen Oliver P. 
Smith said: “Knowing that Schmuck 
was there and that his men had al- 
ready given a working-over to the 
ridges commanding the road running 
down the mountainside did more 
than all else to convince the division 
that the operation would be success- 
fully completed. I sensed that feeling 
at Koto-ri. The very air had a lift to 
it. The column was dog-tired but all 
forebodings of failure had suddenly 
disappeared. That night I heard sing- 
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“ing in the tent next to mine. It came 
from our drivers. They were singing 
the Marine hymn, and doing it in a 
spirit of exultation. It was quite a 
remarkable thing. We were aware 
that great difficulties still confronted 
us, that the blown-out bridge had to 
be repaired and that the road ahead 
ran through an ice-covered mountain 
pass. But we discounted the dangers 
because we knew that Schmuck had 
already been over the ground.” 

On the same day the Ist Battalion, 
Ist Marines got orders to attack north 
at 0800 on the following morning. 
The order remained subject to con- 
firmation by regiment in the hour 
when it became certain that the divi- 
sion would attack from the north 
coincidentally. That day at 2310 the 
battalion was relieved in place by 3d 


Bn, 7th Inf Regt (TF Dog) which 
had cut through the resistance in the 
lower valley, and CO, 1/1 proceeded 
immediately to move his troops to an 
assembly area north of Chinhung-ni. 
The battalion was pointed toward 
the same commanding ridge where the 
patrol had completed its reconnais- 
sance. Objective 1 was the southwest- 
ern nose of the ridgeline embracing 
Hill 1081. Objective 2 was the hill 
itself, and the sub-ridges extending 
northward from it, the mass of which 
dominated the hairpin turn in the 
main supply route (MSR). These 
were the loftiest crags against which 
any American attack has _ been 
launched during the war in Korea. 
Once in the battalion’s hands, they 
were to be held until the division had 
passed down the mountainside. The 


Patrols on the ridgetops were already pinching toward the enemy works 
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battalion would then fall in as rear- 
guard. 

This was the plan: to move out in 
column of companies under the cover 
of dark, take Objective 1 with the lead 
company as soon after first light as 
possible, and pass the two remaining 
companies through to the big hill 
without loss of momentum. The col- 
umn got on the road at 0300; the 
distance to Objective 1 was six and a 
half miles. Had the weather stayed as 
moderate as during the battalion’s 
earlier operations, the march schedule 
would have entailed no excessive 
strain. 


But they took off in a heavy snow- 
storm. There was little wind behind 
it, but it was a fine, powdery snow 
which already covered the ground to 
a depth of six to seven inches, made 
every step a partial skid and balled 
up thickly on the marchers’ feet. By 
0800, the battalion had come to the 
nigh end of the big ridge and Charley 
Company was climbing to Objective 1. 
What had been a curse now became 
salvation. The snowfall had so thick- 
ened that visibility had been cut to 
less than seventy-five yards. In conse- 
quence, Charley Company seized the 
first knob without firing or receiving a 
shot, whereas otherwise the whole 
battalion movement would have been 
under fire from the enemy main posi- 
tions during the last 700 yards of the 
approach. 

The 4.2 mortars were at once em- 
placed next to Objective 1. Three 
quad-50s and two twin-40s were run 
out to a side road which connected 
the MSR with a hydro-electric plant 
at the bottom of the gorge, and there 
aligned to fire against Hill 1081. By 
1000, the main assault was underway, 
with Baker Company advancing 
astride the main road and Able push- 
ing forward in file column along the 
knife-edged ridgeline, now ice-coated. 
The shocting started the moment 
Baker turned the next fold in the 
highway. But it was limited to spas- 
modic and erratic rifle fire from a few 
greatly surprised outposts. The storm 
still screened the attack from the main 
enemy positions along the higher 
ground. It was well so, since Baker 
was headed into a horseshoe-shaped 
battlement manned on three sides by 


enemy strength equivalent to one 
regiment. Approximately one battal- 
ion was bunkered-in along the upper 
knobs of Hill 1081. There were two 
strong roadblocks across the MSR just 
short of the hairpin turn. Another 
battalion was dug in on the far side of 
the gorge beyond the turn, and the 
transverse ridge which blocked the 
gorge and therefore dominated the 
hairpin turn was also crowned with 
enemy works. 


@ OF THESE STRONG dispositions 
there was practically no sign as the 
battalion advanced through the storm. 
CO 1/1, remembering what he had 
seen of the Chinese in the open, knew 
about where he could expect to find 
them. But they had reacted so slug- 
gishly, that he already felt his plan 
had “achieved a_ tactical surprise 
which knocked them off balance.” 


Despite the initial thinness of the 
fire, Capt Wesley C. Noren and the 
men of Baker Company already had 
proof that they were in the presence 
of a numerous enemy. Along the 
road, the snow had been beaten down 
by hundreds of footprints, and the 
ridge slope was similarly marked as if 
a large force had moved in recent 
minutes to the peak. Baker came to 
the first Chinese roadblock. It was 
covered by the fire of two machine 
guns, but the fire pattern appeared to 
be mixed, whether because the guns 
couldn’t traverse or because the gun- 
ners couldn’t see the targets through 
the storm. The beaten zones were 
interdicting the embankments and 
missing the road. The men watched 
for a few minutes, then climbed over 
the rubble and went on. Baker’s own 
machine guns and 60mm mortars were 
passed through the hoop, and then set 
up farther along the road at a point 
adjudged even with the enemy sites. 
By direct laying, the company’s weap- 
ons silenced these guns, while still un- 
able to see the ground whence the 
fire came. Its further fight with the 
roadblocks was almost an exact repeti- 
tion of this incident. 

Such was the celerity with which 
this initial maneuver along the road 
had been carried through that the 
battalion commander, following right 
on the heels of Baker Company, set 
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up his CP in the sandbagged bunkers 
beside the first roadblock while it was 
still warm with the smell of the 
enemy. The occupants had fled with- 
out firing a shot, leaving behind two 
light machine guns which were sited 
to fire straight down the canyon road. 
A kettle of rice was simmering on a 
small cook stove. One Chinese had 
been doing his laundry, and the aban- 
doned garments were not only wet 
but warm. The bunkers were log 
revetted, backed up with rice bags 
filled with sand, the whole structure 
being neatly camouflaged with brush. 
The roof had an earth overhead thick 
enough to resist light artillery fire. 
The 8lmm mortars were set up 
within ten feet of the CP at the closest 
point, and thence strung out along 
the upslope. This was a_ stricture 
which bedeviled the operation. 
Neither weapons nor vehicles were 
permitted standing on the road sur- 
face — the only flat space available — 
because no one knew at what time the 
head of the column might appear or 
how fast the lead vehicles might be 
coming. The fact was that the road 
was still barred, the bridge not having 
been repaired, but for lack of infor- 
mation about the main body, CO 1/1 
worked his own force under wraps. 


® Ase Company, fighting forward 
amid the clouds, was harassed by no 
such major calculation. Among Capt 
Robert H. Barrow’s men on the ridge- 
top, the problem was to find any spot 
where a weapon could be based or 
two men could stand abreast without 
danger of careening into the abyss. At 
Chinhung-ni that morning, they had 
started the march at 1,200 feet above 
sea level. In the hour’s climb to Char- 
ley’s position they had gained to 3,000 
feet, moving up a forty-five degree 
slope. Already they felt giddy, and 
though they were not exhausted, they 
visibly sagged. Much of the way they 
had kept their footing only by form- 
ing a human chain. When that be- 
came necessary, the rifles were not 
only an impediment but a positive 
danger to the man forward and rear. 
Bruised skulls and sprained knees and 
ankles had been frequent. 

From Charley’s knob, Able pro- 
ceeded slowly forward, moving In- 
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dian file. The ridge as it faced the 
road was almost sheer cliff, iced like 
a toboggan slide. The men moved 
bent far over, grabbing for rocks or 
the occasional shrubs. Their first 
warning that the Chinese were on the 
crest was when they heard them talk- 
ing and shouting somewhere out be- 
yond the storm. Visibility came and 
went as the wind ripped holes in the 
snow curtain. Then for just a moment 
the snow ceased, and looking ahead, 
the company commander caught one 
brief glimpse of a group of enemy 
riflemen standing on a knob about 
200 yards to his front. The curtain 
closed down so quickly that his own 
force went unobserved. 

Hoping for another such respite, 
CO, Able Co brought his platoon 
leaders and the artillery and mortar 
FOs forward, pointed into the storm 
and waited. But there was no slacken- 
ing; the snow swirled more thickly 
than ever. So he attempted to bring 
in 4.2 fire by sound, figuring that he 
might follow it as it moved from the 
flank to across his front. One long trv 


at this was enough. He could feel the 
ground shake around him but still 
could not see where the shells were 
exploding. So he knew it was time to 
drop the experiment. 

He had already issued his attack 
order while the FOs were attempting 
the adjustment, and he knew now 
that he would have to. go forward 
without benefit of softening-up fires. 
Second platoon led off, advancing like 
men walking a tight-rope. The nar- 
row crest scarcely permitted of one 
fire team forming abreast as they or- 
ganized. It was a formation made 
formless by the desperate conditions 
of the ground. Men slithered along 
by ones or twos, forming a group 
front only as they emerged occasion- 
ally onto wider ground. 

Right behind the second platoon 
came the 60mm mortars. It was the 
intention to fire them, if the ground 
permitted at any point, like cannon, 
by direct laying. The third platoon 
followed. The first platoon had been 
deployed in a_ partial perimeter 
around a knob to form a base. 


They struck with rockets and napalm 


There were three main knobs along 
the skyline, where the ridge folds 
joined, but unlike most Korean 
ridges, there were no flat saddles in 
between. These high points were all 
in enemy hands, and all were fitted 
with bunkers which both covered the 
road and faced down the ridgeline. 

For perhaps seventy-five yards the 
lead files went along uninterrupted. 
Then automatic fire in heavy volume 
broke out against them. Men sought 
cover in the few crevices and behind 
the rocks, but the fire was consistently 
high, and the deployment paused only 
momentarily. 

The men on the crest were told to 
go on “by fire and movement.” In the 
tactical situation, it was a misnomer. 
Only one or two men could bound 
forward at a time; only a remnant 
could fire with a clear line to the 
target. Barrow knew he couldn't 
win that way. Either his men would 
land a hook on the enemy redoubt or 
the company would be jabbed to a 
standstill. 

But it looked impossible; the em- 
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It was a task better suited to mountain goats than men 


bankments were as steep as they were 
thick. Two squads were told off to 
crawl along the left facing of the 
ridge, then come up and over; it was 
a task better suited to mountain goats 
than to men. On the right flank, two 
other squads were sent along a more 
favorable roundabout route, via 
which they could approach the enemy 
knob along a draw. 

Such was the strain and danger of 
the movement due to the icing that it 
took a matter of hours to close this 


final 150 yards. 


@ WHILE THE precarious envelop- 
ment proceeded, the 60mm _ mortars 
were brought forward. They set up 
wherever crewmen could find a pur- 
chase where the weapon could steady 
and the tube could bear on the target. 
About one half hour before dark, 
all things became ready. On both 
sides of the redoubt, the rifle and 
BAR men had crawled up to closing 
distance, and lay in defilade behind 
the rocks. The mortars had been 
firing for about twenty minutes, and 
altogether had loosed thirty rounds 
against the knob, though without get- 
ting one hit into the main bunkers. 
Then from three sides Able closed 
all at once as the company com- 
mander gave the signal, the men on 
the flanks scrambling upward hand 
over foot, while the party on the crest 
bore straight forward with as much 





run as the footing allowed. It was 
bedlam, for in those last minutes the 
men remembered what Barrow had 
schooled them to do in training: 
“When you charge, yell with every- 
thing you got.” Some screamed rebel 
yells. Others shouted, “Let's go!” 
and other things. They kept it up 
even when the ranks were thinned as 
men went down from bullets, and the 
dead or hard wounded skidded on 
down the incline. 

The effect on the Chinese was 
startling. The knob suddenly came 
alive with people. They darted back 
and forth aimlessly as if unstrung by 
not finding a route out. Most of these 
targets in the open were cut down by 
machine gun fire from the crest and 
the BARs among the climbers. 

But one hard core of resistance 
within the bunkers fired until the 
very last, and its members were elimi- 
nated by rifle fire and grenades 
through the embrasures. The hill had 
been strongly defended with grenades, 
but bullets had taken out most of the 
seven dead and eleven wounded, 
nearly all of whom were hit in the 
last rush. To evacuate the casualties, 
the stretcher teams were one and a 
half hours in ciimbing the hill. But 
they took five hours on the return 
journey, and worked in three relays, 
such was the hazard of the slope and 
the strain of the passage. There were 
about three score enemy dead in and 








around the bunkers. 

Noren & Company, during these 
hours, had been proceeding with their 
work along the MSR. They had ex- 
pected to receive fire from the far side 
of the hairpin turn, and they got it, 
mainly from machine guns, in the 
moments when the snowfall abated. 
But it, too, was inflexible, as if parts 
of the guns were frozen. The third 
enemy roadblock was the most tena- 
cious of the three. But the ground 
was such that Baker could maneuver 
against it, despite the steepness of the 
embankment. For the third time that 
day, the company commander used 
both his 60mm mortars and 3.5 
launchers against the Chinese bunkers 
without having any luck. The posi- 
tion was not squeezed out until rifle- 
men were put on its rear, and then 
rushed the works; only three Chinese 
chose to die beside their weapons; the 
rest got away down the gorge. 


#@ THAT HAPPENED at about 1630. 
CO, Baker Co was becoming con- 
cerned about his objective. He knew 
he was close to it, but couldn't be sure 
of the spot because the snowdrifts 
made identification almost impossible. 
By then Baker had lost three men 
killed and six wounded. The battal- 
ion commander, checking the situa- 
tion aloft and below, told both com- 
panies to “dig-in” and hold for the 
night. But the ground all around was 
pitted with enemy diggings, and that 
was a bonus, for both outfits were now 
well worn. 

Noren picked out a subridge about 
200 yards up the slope. As a measure 
of the fight with the rocks and the 
weather, it took the main body one 
hour to climb to the perimeter 
ground. The company also set up two 
roadblocks along the MSR to halt any 
enemy movement toward the south. 
Able had set up around the enemy re- 
doubt on the skyline. 

Nothing had come down from 
Koto-ri and the division’s progress 
could be only guessed at. 

The battalion was to spend one 
more bad night and another good day 
before the sight of a sea of friendly 
faces sealed the completion of its 
mission. US # MC 


(To be concluded next month) 








@ PEACETIME UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
training has been advocated by vari- 
ous individuals and groups in the 
United States for more than thirty- 
five years. Until June 19, 1951, every 
proposal ran aground and foundered 
in a storm of opposition and antag- 
onism. But on that date, resistance 
seemed to have abated, for Congress 
enacted a law which finally made 
peacetime universal military training 
a fact. That is, it did but it didn’t. 
The law, the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951 
_ (Public’ Law. 51), resulted. from 
amendment of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, which was due:to expire 
on July 9, 1951, to provide for its con- 
tinuation and to increase obligated 
active service of draftees from twenty- 
one to twenty-four months. It further 
stipulated that total obligated service 
—active and inactive—for every man 
inducted into the Armed Forces would 
be eight years. By an additional 
amendment the act established a pro- 
gram of universal military training, to 
begin when either the President or 
Congress should decide that the 
twenty-four months’ period of active 
service of all persons who had not 
reached the age of nineteen could be 
reduced or eliminated. At that time, 
all physically and mentally qualified 
eighteén-year-olds (about 800,000 an- 
nually) would be inducted into a Na- 


24 


tional Sceusity Training Corps 


months’ military training, to be fol- 


lowed by an additional seven and a 
half years’ service in the reserve, the 
National Guard, or the regular estab- 
lishments. The Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force would each train 
its own quota, 

The stated purpose of UMT is to 
give basic military training to the 
young men of the nation in order to 
build up a large ready reserve avail- 


able for active duty in time of na-— 


tional emergency or war. As. 
reserve increased to respectable 


the pressure to maintain a large 


standing Army, Navy, Marine Cor, 


and Air Force would be eased and | 
economic cuts could be made without - 


control over UMT was influenced by — 
the constitutional principle of separa- ~ 
tion of powers. It was deliberately set | 
up to minimize the danger of exces- ~ 
sive or undue military authority ina | 
matter of such importance to every ~ 
American family. If not explicitly | 
stated, it was strongly implicit in this = 
organization of UMT that compul- ; 


endangering the nation’s state of mili- 


tary preparedness. 
Responsibility for the program ° 


not to be vested solely in the —— 


ment of Defense but divided between — seg 


it and an independent National Se-  : 


curity Training Commission, with 
Congress looking over the shoulders 
of both. The commission was to con- 
sist of five members “of outstanding 
reputation” 
President for five-year terms. ‘Three 
of the members must be civilians; the 


to be appointed by the 


‘of the Corps, including the 


of persons inducted, a list of 
and stations being used in | 
the number of deaths and in j 


Advocates of universal military training still 
into operation although UMT is the law of t 
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family, the home, and the church. 
The pros held that the military ser- 
vices were only an academic part of 
the program; the cons found the ser- 
vices subverting the nation to an 
armed camp in which a_ five-sided 
monument would mark the final rest- 
ing place of the Constitution. Neither 
side presumed to heed the call of 
special interests; both sides stood for 
the people. As might be guessed, 
underneath this swollen current of 
feeling, below the eddies and whirls 
of mingled passions, flows the strong 
and more clearly-defined tides of 
fundamental opinion. 

Universal military training, to 
judge from the endorsements it re- 
ceived by its proponents, would al- 
most appear to be all things to the 
trainees. In order to sugar-coat the 
pill and to overcome the objections 
of churchmen, youth counselors, and 
mothers, much stress was given to 
drawing a picture of the trainee liv- 
ing in highly moral surroundings, 
receiving instruction in the elements 
of good citizenship, and being nur- 
tured to a state of physical vigor and 
wholesome mental and emotional ma- 
turity. The officer and noncommis- 
sioned officer trainers (some 200,000 
eventually) were to be carefully se- 
lected and fully indoctrinated in the 
working philosophy of the program 
and acquainted with the particular 
problems of dealing with young men 
of eighteen, and were to be given “24- 


hour responsibility” for the welfare 
of the trainees. In addition to this 
solicitous group of trainers, doctors, 
chaplains, commission inspectors, the 
Red Cross, the USO, and the Na- 
tional Recreation Association were to 
form a cordon of educational and rec- 
reational proctors to protect the 
trainees. 

This fatherly program of safeguards 
only drew caustic criticism. Some 
mockingly described it as a “lace 
panty” organization which did not 
belong in a realistic military training 
clothing bag; others denounced the 
pretense that “the army can be sub- 
stituted for home character-building. 
Dr. Robert E. Hutchins, ex-president 
of the University of Chicago, was 
quoted as saying, “It stands to reason 
that though free and independent citi- 
zens make the best army, the Army is 
not the best place to make free and 
independent citizens.” 

At the same time, opposition was 
also directed at UMT on the tradi- 
tienal ground that it would result in 
a bureaucratic state, peopled by men 
who had been educated to reflect 
military thinking on important issues. 
This is what has happened, it was 
said, in every great power in world 
history which has had peacetime com- 
pulsory military training. Long before 
Hitler and Mussolini, Madison said, 
“Throughout all Europe, the armies 
kept up under the pretext of defend- 
ing, have enslaved the people.” Wash- 


UMT is one of the problems the 82nd Congress leaves for the 83rd 
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ington also was quoted to support 
this point: “Avoid the necessity of 
overgrown military establishments, 
which under any form of government, 
are inauspicious to liberty.” It was 
also strenuously argued that excessive 
attention and effort given to military 
preparedness might well result in the 
United States finding itself out on a 
limb of a military solution to inter- 
national problems before it realized 
that it had been gradually cutting it- 
self off from any recourse to a peace- 
ful solution. 

Nevertheless, despite traditional 
American antagonism to UMT, a sub- 
stantial feeling had developed in the 
country that past preparedness efforts 
were inadequate for the United States 
in the cold war era. Those who were 
never before inclined to smile benevo: 
lently on the idea of UMT were now 
willing to consider it, however reluc- 
tantly, as a way to provide a suitable 
“military posture” without a contin- 
uing large, exorbitantly expensive 
military establishment. That UMT 
did not pass, therefore, is largely due 
to the fact that too many Congress- 
men (and their constituents) were 
not convinced that it would fulfill its 
primary claims. 

When the bill was debated in the 
House, Mr. Vinson said: “No one can 
fail to understand it. We can enact 
this legislation now before us and 
make it possible to implement uni- 
versal military training with its re- 
sultant benefits—or we can tell the 
Nation for years and years to come 
we must continue to draft its sons 
for service, maintain a large standing 
force with its staggering costs, and 
continue, again and again, to call out 
our veteran reservists. 

“Let me emphasize again that the 
sole objective of universal military 
training is to create a strong, well- 
trained Ready Reserve, made of non- 
veterans, which will permit us to stop 
drafting men for service, and will 
likewise permit us to reduce the size 
of our standing forces.” 


Washington was also quoted by 
UMT boosters as saying that citizens 
of America from fifteen to sixty years 
of age should be borne on militia 
rolls, provided with weapons, regu- 
larly mustered and trained, and that 
able-bodied men between eighteen 
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and twenty-five should be drafted or 
form a corps in every state “to be em- 
ployed whenever it becomes necessary 
to the service of their country.” 


@ THE FUNDAMENTAL CONTENTIONS 
of UMT advocates, then, were that 
the program would do away with the 
draft, provide a virile reserve, allow 
a reduction in the Armed Forces, and 
save money. 

So long as Selective Service itself 
continued to tag most of the young 
men in the manpower pool for two 
years’ service it would be impossible 
to fully implement UMT. The ques- 
tion arose, therefore, as to when 
UMT could or should begin. During 
hearings before the House Armed Ser- 
vice Committee, Mr. Wadsworth 
offered this answer: 

“Frankly, I am not competent to 
say when this thing should start. To 
achieve competency in reaching a 
judgment of that kind, one would 
have to be in constant touch with the 
Chiefs of Staff, with the Secretary of 
Defense, and indeed with the State 
Department . .. I can only express the 
earnest hope that it may start within 
a reasonable time, in order that we 
may begin as soon as possible to build 
up a civilian reserve and do away as 
rapidly as possible with the draft and 
the maintenance of a very, very large 
and expensive Armed Forces as now 
is the case.” 

The Defense Department recom- 
mended that it start about six months 
after passage of the act and that only 
60,000 men be taken in during the 
first year. This number was chosen 
as an initial group small enough to 
be compatible with the demands of 
Selective Service and yet large enough 
to serve as an adequate start for the 
new program. To avoid partiality in 
favor of the 60,000, however, after 
completion of their training, instead 
of passing into the reserve and in- 
active duty they would undoubtedly 
be called to active duty for an ad- 
ditional eighteen months so that their 
total active service would be no less 
than that of draftees. In effect, this 
meant running two different compul- 
sory service programs which didn’t 
make sense to many Congressmen, in- 
cluding some who were favorable to 
the principle of UMT. The more 


strident opponents said there is no 
use for UMT as long as drafting is 
necessary, therefore the only reason 
for starting a token UMT program 
now is to get the camel’s nose under 
the tent. In the end this hurdle to 
passage of the bill was removed when 
Mr. Vinson offered an amendment 
which would hold up the beginning 
of UMT until men were no longer 
drafted. So the argument that UMT 
would terminate the draft was lost by 
default. 

The cost of UMT was estimated to 
run about four billion dollars for the 
first year with recurring costs of about 
two billion dollars per year there- 
after. Although admittedly large, 
this sum was represented as an eco- 
nomical approach to national pre- 
paredness because it was estimated 
that for each two men trained by 
UMT and placed in the reserve the 
Armed Forces could be reduced by 
one, with attendant large savings in 
the national budget. In this respect, 
Representative Paul B. Dague stated 
that he could not see how combat 
troops could be reduced by one for 
every two men added to the reserve. 
“Certainly Reserves stationed in this 
country cannot take the place of 
troops who are standing athwart the 
path of the aggressor on foreign soil,” 
he said. 

On the question of economy, furth- 
er arguments were made. It would 
only be a matter of time, it was pre- 
dicted, before pressures would be 
built up to raise the pay of the trainee 
(provided for in the law at thirty dol- 
lars per month) to seventy-five dollars 
a month, adding another 168 million 
dollars to the annual cost. Moreover, 
the estimated cost was challenged as 
lacking validity since, it was said, to 
inaugurate their plans the services 
chronically understate initial  esti- 
mates, coming back to Congress later 
for supplementary funds to make 
good deficits which may arise. Finally, 
it was predicted that, in any case, the 
money would be wasted because a 
large percentage of ex-trainees would 
be lost to the Armed Forces as they 
became more useful to the nation in 
the role of civilian producers, or as 
they became physically unfit or other- 
wise exempt. 

Just how effective the virile reserve 
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promised by. UMT would be was also 
seriously questioned. In fact, whether 
it was at all practical to have a re- 
serve of some five to six million men 
was doubted. Representative William 
Bates of Massachusetts questioned the 
commission’s plan whereby trainees 
would receive sixteen weeks schooling 
in technical subjects as a foundation 
on which to build during their reserve 
duty. He pointed out that armories 
for the men’s reserve training would 
be necessary to make the program 
work. This, he reasoned, would be 
tremendously expensive. Should the 
armories, together with equipment 
and instructors be provided, the Con- 
gressman continued, there would be 
nothing to require the reservists to at- 
tend drills, in effect risking the secu- 
rity of the nation in a “paper reserve.” 

Representative Bates further stated 
that no thought was being given to 
training pilots, navigators, and’ bom- 
bers, “although we are in an air age.” 
He also asked whether sufficient mod- 
ern equipment would be maintained 
to immediately equip the six million- 
man reserve in event of mobilization. 


@ WHEN ALL THE ARGUMENTS, some 
cool, most heated, had been spoken 
and the roll called, 236 Representa- 
tives declared substantially that UMT 
is neither necessary nor desirable, at 
least at this time. Yet the issue is 
not dead. Those who have believed 
for the past thirty-five years that 
UMT is the logical, modern way to 
provide citizen-soldiers in a demo- 
cratic society will not cast aside their 
convictions overnight. Indeed, to 
them if not to others, the need for 
UMT has never been more compel- 
ling than in this present era of peri- 
lous international tension, and they 
are now making moves to have the 
matter reconsidered. A study of its 
fate in the 82nd Congress, however. 
leaves considerable doubt that UMT 
will be approved in its present form. 
Nor is it likely that it will be ap- 
proved until a reduction in the 
strength of the standing Armed Forces 
is clearly in sight. Thus, after thirty- 
five years of endeavor, UMT advo- 
cates have still not succeeded in es- 
tablishing their program despite the 
fact that UMT is the law of the land. 
Or is it? US # MC 
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FROM BLUEPRINT 


® SEVERAL MONTHS AGO A NONCOM 
in the Reserve completed his latest 
tour of active service and returned to 
his West Coast home. He had served 
as a tank crewman in Korea and had 
some definite ideas about changes 
needed in our tanks. Apparently not 
sure where he should tell his ideas he 
wrote a letter ““To Whom it May Con- 
cern” and sent it direct to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. He 
wrote the letter because he wanted to 
help some of his buddies in Korea 
who were having the same problems 
he had experienced. 

What happened to his letter? The 
Commandant sent it on to the De- 
velopment Center at Marine Corps 
Schools. There it was referred to the 
Marine Corps Equipment Board for 
study. That board found that the let- 
ter contained information which could 
be very helpful to the men who design 
tanks and combat vehicles and service- 
test these vehicles. The Equipment 
Board sent a copy of the letter to the 
arsenal responsible for tank designing, 
another copy to the appropriate Army 
tank testing agency, and kept a copy on 
file for consideration in future service 
tests of tanks and other combat vehi- 
cles. The Marine who submitted those 
comments and recommendations for 
tank improvements was advised of 
the action taken on his letter and 
commended for his interest and his 
initiative in setting forth his ideas. 
Perhaps his best reward, however, was 
the personal satisfaction of knowing 
he had made a valuable contribution 
to his present and future buddies in 
the Marine Corps. 

Anything unusual about this case? 
Well, the amazing part is that the Ma- 
rine with ideas took the trouble to do 
something about them! How many 
Marines do you know who are com- 
pletely satisfied with their equipment 
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or with their present tactics and tech- 
niques for waging war? It is only 
natural for a man to want to improve 
the tools of his trade. It is not quite 
as natural, it seems, for him to take 
the trouble to sit down and submit 
his ideas in writing to the appropriate 
agency. 

The Marine Corps, under the pro- 
visions of the National Security Act 
of 1947, has the duty “to develop, in 
coordination with the Army, Navy, 
and the Air Force, those phases of 
amphibious operations which pertain 
to the tactics, techniques, and equip- 
ment employed by landing forces.” 

The agency established by the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to pur- 
sue this task is the Marine Corps De- 
velopment Center located at the Ma- 
rine Corps Schools, Quantico, Vir- 
ginia. It’s big job is to search out and 
investigate ways and means of improv- 
ing our tactics, techniques, and equip- 
ment. Functioning under the director 
of the center, a general officer, are 
the Marine Corps Tactics and Tech- 
niques Board and the Marine Corps 
Equipment Board. 

The Tactics and Techniques Board, 
as the title indicates, seeks to improve 
our present and develop new tactics 
and techniques for employment by 
Marine Corps forces. Perhaps the 
most notable subject handled by this 
board since its formation in Septem- 
ber, 1950, was the study it made on 
the employment of assault transport 
helicopters. After approval of the con- 
cept by the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, the study was distributed 
to major field commands for guidance 
in planning helicopter operations. 


The Marine Corps Equipment 
Board is pretty well known in the 
Marine Corps and the other services, 
having been established back in 1933. 


Staffed by specialists and technicians 
on each type of military equipment, 
the board gives our combat equipment 
the “acid test’ before recommending 
its adoption or rejection by the Com- 
mandant. Proposed new equipment 
is subjected to a series of tests to de- 
termine its ruggedness and sea-worthi- 
ness, and particularly its adaptability 
for use in amphibious operations. The 
Equipment Board has given the “third 
degree” to items ranging from mos- 
quito head nets, rifle lubricants, and 
rubber chevron stamps to mobile 
maintenance shops, fixed and floating 
bridges, and pile drivers. Some of the 
more widely known items which have 
been tested, modified, and finally 
adopted for Marine Corps use are the 
cold weather combat boot, the LVT, 
emergency food packages, cold weath- 
er clothing, and some mighty rugged 
motor transport equipment. 

In addition to these two boards, the 
center has a liaison officer with the 
headquarters of each Fleet Marine 
Force and with each of the Army 
Field Forces boards. These officers 
provide the means for the prompt ex- 
change of development information 
between the center and field units. 
The liaison officers with the Fleet Ma- 
rine Forces serve as ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Landing Force Equipment 
Board of each force and provide the 
link for close coordination between 
those boards and the Development 
Center. Further, these liaison officers 
serve as monitors for the conduct of 
tests and evaluation projects which 
may be assigned to the Fleet Marine 
Forces by the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps because of the lack of 
adequate testing facilities at Marine 
Corps Schools. 

The Development Center is or- 
ganized and equipped to take ideas, 
cultivate them, and make them grow 
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into a practical technique or piece of 
equipment which will do the most 
good for the most number of Marines. 
The officers and men of the center 
will come up with a lot of ideas of 
their own but why don’t more Ma- 
rines pitch in to help with this “idea” 
task? Perhaps they don’t volunteer 
because they don’t know how to go 
about it! 

How does Private First Class Joe 
Doakes get his idea to the Develop- 
ment Center for consideration? The 
answer to that question is contained 
in Marine Corps General Order No. 
108 which prescribes the mission, 
composition and objectives of the De- 
velopment Center. That general order 
contains the following: ‘All person- 
nel are encouraged to submit to the 
Marine Corps Development Center, 
via appropriate channels, ideas _per- 
taining to development or improve- 
ment of tactics and techniques on 
equipment to be employed by U. S. 
Marine Corps forces.” 

Undoubtedly a lot of good ideas are 
never submitted to the Development 
Center because they must be sent “via 
appropriate channels.” Marines are 


By Maj Lawrence F. Snoddy, Jr. 
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Don’t file your ideas in a back room of your mind. Let the 
Development Center turn them into new tools for the Corps 


likely to consider this phrase a red- 
tape hurdle designed to prevent them 
from writing to anybody higher than 
their squad leader. In this case there 
are good reasons for sending all ideas 
through channels. For one thing, it 
permits the center to receive the bene- 
fit of the knowledge and experience 
of the unit commanders who may have 
seen the idea tried out in combat or 
in training and can say in their en- 
dorsements whether they believe the 
idea is worthy of further investiga- 
tion. For another thing, some com- 
mander in the channel ahead of the 
Development Center may know that 
a piece of equipment as proposed has 
already been adopted by the Corps 
and just hasn’t passed through the 
supply pipeline yet. If this is the case, 
an appropriate explanation can be 
furnished the man who submitted the 
idea, and the other channels up to the 
center are saved from handling a pro- 
posal which is already an accom- 
plished fact. 

When a Marine in the Fleet Ma- 
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rine Forces submits an idea through 
channels the force commander usual- 
ly forwards the letter to the Marine 
Corps Landing Force Equipment 
Board (there is one in each Fleet Ma- 
rine Force). The Board makes its 
comments and recommendations and 
forwards the letter to the Develop- 
ment Center. This provides addi- 
tional information for the benefit of 
the center which must recommend to 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
that the idea be further developed or 
be dropped. 

Actually there are a number of 
Marines who do take the time to write 
letters outlining proposals for new 
items of equipment or changes to pre- 
sent equipment. Some, but not all, of 
these letters do reach the Develop- 
ment Center. The problem of get- 
ting more Marines to submit more 
ideas to the center seems to be three- 
fold. First, all Marines must be in- 
formed that there is a development 
agency in the Marine Corps and that 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
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Marines in Korea had difficulty firing their rifles with gloves on. 
Below and on the next page are variations of the original idea, and finally, the model accepted for field use. 


field. 


definitely wants their ideas. It is hoped 
that this article will help solve this 
part of the problem by describing the 
center briefly for the thousands of 
Gazette readers. Second, officers and 
noncommissioned officers must en- 
courage their men to send their ideas 
to the center. It is realized that the 
people who are in the positions to en- 
courage this procedure are the same 
ones who will have to handle the pa- 
per work involved. Like everything 
else though, the more effort put into 
this “idea task,” the more good will 
come out of it in the form of better 
tactics, techniques, and equipment 
which will benefit all of us—even 
those who have to shove the papers 
aside to see where the fighting is going 
on. 


@® ‘THE MAjority oF the suggestion 
letters which reach the Development 
Center these days are from staff grade 
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noncommissioned officers. Without 
question, most of our Staff NCOs have 
broader experience on which to base 
their recommendations than do the 
lower grades, but with proper en- 
couragement our corporals and _ pri- 
vates first class also can make valuable 
contributions. These younger Ma- 
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Above is a sergeant’s solution worked out in the 


rines are much more reluctant, of 
course, to approach the “Top” and 
seek his assistance in preparing the 
letter, getting it typed, and making 
sure it will get to the right place. 
Even though a particular first sergeant 
never submits an idea of his own, he 
can help immeasurably by encourag- 





The Marine Corps Schools’ design 


The Army’s model 
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ing and assisting other Marines to 
submit theirs. Platoon leaders, partic- 
ularly, are in a position to help the 
Marine Corps—by helping their men 
to harvest ideas. For example, a 
letter received recently by the De- 
velopment Center was written by a 
platoon leader who was submitting an 
idea that originated with one of his 
men. Giving full credit to the man 
who had the idea, this officer per- 
formed the service of putting the idea 
on paper in an appropriate form for 
forwarding to the Development Cen- 
ter. 

In regard to these letters, it should 
be borne in mind that it is not neces- 
sary for the letter to be a masterpiece 
of writing. Just enough to explain 
the idea is all that is required. A 
sketch or rough drawing might help 





This idea was finally discarded 


a lot and since “one picture is worth 
ten thousand words,” a drawing 
usually will cut down on the amount 
of writing required. 

No doubt some men will be re- 
luctant to submit ideas for fear they'll 
be laughed at because the ideas seem 
to be too radical. Most of us laughed 
at Buck Rogers and his space ships a 
lew years ago but tend to take him 
more seriously now that radar, mis- 
siles, and supersonic-speed aircraft 
are actualities. There were many sup- 
posedly wise men who thought the 
Marine Corps a little radical when it 
put so much into the development of 
the LVT—the old workhorse of Pa 
cific landing operations. The heli- 








More working models tested 


copter seemed pretty radical at first, 
too, but any Marine who has been to 
Korea is convinced they are really here 
to stay! 

The third aspect of getting more 
ideas is the matter of incentive. At 
the present time, just what incentive 
does the average Marine have for 
sending a new idea to the Develop- 
ment Center? It depends somewhat 
on what kind of fellow he is. The Re- 
serve tank crewman wrote his letter 
just because he wanted to help his 
Marine buddies. More of us should 
have that attitude of course. Funda- 
mentally, we should all have the in- 
terest of our profession at heart. This 
means doing whatever we can to im- 
prove not only ourselves but all of 
the things we use in our business of 
fighting on land, sea, and in the air. 


@ However, IN THE nature of a 
more tangible reward, one can expect 
a letter of appreciation or commenda- 
tion, as appropriate, for his interest in 
his profession and for his initiative in 
submitting the idea. There is no deny- 
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ing, of course, that those letters are 
good for the record and conceivably 
can make a difference in promotions 
and possibly in duty assignments. Any 
one of us would be proud to have such 
a letter on record and certainly would 
consider it a reward. 

The Development Center is the Ma- 
rine Corps agency assigned the pri- 
mary duty of developing, evaluating, 
and recommending new tactics, tech- 
niques, and equipment for employ- 
ment by Marine Corps forces. How- 
ever, this is a duty which should be 
shared by each and every Marine. The 
perfection of methods and materiel 
depends to a large degree upon all of 
us cooperating with the same spirit 
as our tank-infantry-artillery-aviation 
team exhibits. 

In the office of the President of the 
Marine Corps Tactics and Techniques 
Board there is posted a sign which 
reads, “NO ONE OF US IS AS 
SMART AS ALL OF US.” Right 
now we need the spirit of that old 
adage to permeate the Corps and 
bring forth a rash of new ideas for 
development. Sure, a lot of the ideas 
submitted will be of little value and 
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Accepted model—the Bell Crank 


will be discarded as chaff. However, 
it must be remembered that where 
there’s “chaff” there'll be some grains 
of “wheat.” If we can include enough 
of those “wheat grain” ideas into our 
Marine Corps diet, we will be able to 
pack a stronger landing force wallop 
than ever before. US # MC 
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#@ A LEGENDARY MARINE Corps FIG- 
ure, with two Congressional Medals 
of Honor and a European accent that 
many have tried to imitate, once told 
his men that he was their “Papa” and 
that the first sergeant was their 
“Mama.” This philosophy, coming as 
it did from Maj Louis Cukela, em- 
braced the idea that the company 
commander and first sergeant should 
know all there was to know about 
their men and their troubles and that 
there should be teamwork and disci- 
pline in the company. 

Present-day commanders would do 
well to follow Maj Cukela’s lead, for 
injustice is more often a sin of omis- 
sion than of commission. Men, like 
motor vehicles, more often become 
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derelicts from unintended neglect 
than from deliberate abuse. Preven- 
tive justice is just as important in the 
human sphere as preventive mainte- 
nance is in motor transport. We 
should make certain that we do not 
admire justice merely as an abstract 
principle but instead use it as a force- 
ful rule of action. 

The more an officer or noncommis- 
sioned officer knows about his men, 
the better will he be able to treat 
them. And do not get the idea 
that learning a lot about a man in- 
volves any invasion of his privacy. 


By Col E. O. Price 





Give a man several casual opportuni- 
ties to talk and show an interested 
willingness to listen. A man _ will 
sooner or later start talking about 
himself, and a normal curiosity on the 
part of the listener will not seem to be 
prying. Do you know as much about 
your good men as you do about those 
who are giving you headaches? If you 
do not, there is room for improvement 
in your leadership. 

Most Marines who command units 
are as quick as their men to resent an 
injustice to the unit as a whole, and 
lose no time in doing something about 
it. There is a further duty, however. 
Learn when individual subordinates 
feel that they are subject to continu- 
ing injustice and do something about 
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Don’t growl at the man who comes to you with his troubles. 


A bit of sympathy and a few minutes’ time may save his career 


that, too. Such a situation requires 
action, no matter how certain the 
leader may be that no real injustice 
exists. Even a simple statement to the 
man that there are no grounds for his 
thinking he is getting a raw deal is 
far better than letting him surmise 
that no one knows nor cares what 
happens to him. If you know your 
man, you have a better chance of 
learning when he believes that he is 
being treated unjustly. He is more 
likely to tell you; and you are more 
likely to recognize that something is 
wrong if he does not tell you. 

A general court-martial on which 
the writer served heard two cases 
which were strikingly similar, al- 
though the two accused did not know 
each other. In each case the accused 
was a Marine veteran of World War 
II; he enlisted again shortly after it 
became known that Marines were 
going to Korea, and he requested com- 
bat duty; he was assigned to duty at 
a post in the States; he went over the 
hill; he ended up in the brig charged 
with desertion; and he said that he 
had absented himself because things 
were in bad shape at home. The 
prosecution in each case, to prove the 
intent to abandon permanently the 
service, presented pretty conclusive 
evidence that the accused had ab- 
sented himself for the purpose of 
avoiding mess duty. The prosecution 
brought forth as a damning circum- 
stance that it was generally known 
that the accused would go over the 
hill before he would serve on mess 
duty. There was no indication what- 
ever that anyone had raised a hand or 
said a word to prevent desertion. In 
each of the two cases the accused was 
convicted and sentenced, and those 
who had failed in their duty of pre- 
ventive justice suffered not at all. 

Desertion is a grave offense. Men 
desert in spite of the practical certain- 
ty of apprehension and severity of the 
punishment. Much mulling over the 
subject while serving on general 





courts-martial has brought this-writer 
to the conclusion that about one-third 
of the Marines who are tried for de- 
sertion would not have been so tried 
had they been properly handled by 
their company or detachment com- 
manders. In a few instances the de- 
sertions may have been due to the 
exercise of poor judgment on the part 
of the officers. In most instances, how- 
ever, they happened because no judg- 
ment had been exercised by officers; 
in other words, the officers had not 
known about the circumstances which 
caused the desertions. 

Officers must realize that an enlisted 
man enters the service looking upon 
it as a vast, impersonal machine. Let 
us put ourselves in the place of the 
young and inexperienced Marine and 
look at it from his point of view: 

Everything that you have heard or 
read leaves you with the idea that 
whatever happens to you, good or 
bad, will be controlled by a system of 
regulations and red tape. You know 
that you must do what you are told, 
or “they” will make it unpleasant for 
you. You know that you have certain 
rights. You are not sure of their exact 
nature, but you suppose that “they” 
will grant you the rights which are 
your due. You realize that “they” are 
a group of human beings, but you do 
not expect as close a degree of human 
relationship with them as you had 
with — well, with even your high 
school faculty. ‘““They” are the brass. 
“They” are a nebulous group who, 
like the people down at the City Hall, 
take part in shaping the destiny of 
men as a mass rather than as individ- 
uals. If you want anything, you do 
not go to the general for it. Your con- 
tact is at a lower headquarters with an 
enlisted man who is sitting behind a 
typewriter in an outer office. You 
know that he has nothing to do with 
deciding’ how things are run. His job 
is to know the answers, and you do 
not condemn him if they do not make 
any more sense to him than they do 
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to you. If he uses patience and cour- 
tesy in telling you what you cannot 
have, you are willing to grant that he 
is a pretty good fellow. If, on the 
other hand, he throws his weight 
around and gives you a nasty brush- 
off, you not only think that this fellow 
in the outer office is a heel, but also 
feel that “they” are against you. There 
is the frustrating feeling that “they” 
are making it tough for you and that 
there is nothing you can do about it. 
“They” are going to back the fellow 
in the outer office because he is their 
representative. 

Now, the average Marine is not go- 
ing to desert because of a rebuff from 
his company clerk. In fact, the aver- 
age Marine is not going to desert un- 
der any circumstances. At the bottom 
of the below-average minority there 
may be a few who enlisted with the 
intention of deserting before comple- 
tion of their enlistments, although 
their number would be negligible. 
There is left a remaining number of 
potential deserters, of men who may 
or may not desert, depending upon 
the circumstances. 

What is desertion? It is an offense 
as old as the existence of organized 
armed bodies. A man in the Armed 
Forces cannot just “up and quit” his 
job as a carpenter can. That is such a 
commonly known fact that there is no 
need for a recruiting officer to explain 
it to an applicant for enlistment. As 
with the old common-law crimes such 
as arson and burglary, we knew that 
desertion was wrong and subject to 
drastic punishment long before we 
learned very much else about it. As 
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with suicide, we learned as a part of 
the general knowledge which we ac- 
quire in growing up that it is chosen 
by some servicemen as a way out of a 
situation which they consider intoler- 
able. The individual in an emotional 
storm deliberately chooses the worst 
way out. Although convinced that 
nobody cares, he has an illogical yen 
to show the world how intolerable his 
situation has been. No halfway mea- 
sures will do. His act of rebellion 
against his situation must be some- 
thing big. He is going over the hill. 
This is the character who used to bang 
his little head against the wall when 
Mom made him brush his teeth and 
has not done much emotional matur- 
ing since. 


® jQ(THeE POTENTIAL DESERTER may 
sometimes be a man who stays com- 
pletely out of trouble, a man who has 
normal ability to adjust to his situa- 
tion but who undergoes an abnormal- 
ly violent reaction when faced with a 
situation to which he cannot adjust. 
The problem, then, is not to look for 
the symptoms of maladjustment, but 
to look for the causes —to find out 
what is bothering the man. The prob- 
lem is more than half solved when the 
man becomes aware that there is 
someone in the big, impersonal system 
who is thinking as a human being and 
treating him as a human being. 

Even if it were always possible to 
single out for particular attention the 
man who is likely to go over the hill, 
it would not be right to do so. It is 
not just nor fair to give one man in 
an outfit better care than another. A 
leader who looks out for the troubles 
of all hands is bound to include the 
emotionally unstable along with the 
rest. He is rewarded with the loyal 
teamwork of the whole outfit when 
they know that, one and all, their 
troubles are his troubles, too. 

The best way to help Marines is to 
help them to help themselves. The 
Uniform Code of Military Justice 
makes it mandatory that certain arti- 
cles of the Code itself be carefully 
explained to every enlisted man. ‘This 
explanation of the Code is a useful 
measure of preventive justice which 
should not be slighted. It is just as 
important, though, to keep the troops 
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out of other difficulties as it is to keep 
them out of the disciplinary ones. 
Domestic and financial troubles are 
often a direct or indirect cause of mis- 
conduct, as we all know. Many men 
get into such troubles through igno- 
rance. At the outset of World War II 
the newspapers carried the story of a 
recruit at a large training center who 
had eaten all of his meals in the post 
exchange for the first several weeks of 
his service. When asked why he was 
not eating in the general mess, he re- 
plied, “I can’t afford to on twenty-one 
dollars a month.” The newsworthi- 
ness of the story was, of course, that it 
was so ludicrous, but it would be a 
poor company commander who felt 
no twinge of guilt at hearing it told 
on one of his men. It might seem that 
all Marines should know that care is 
available for their dependents in serv- 
ice hospitals. They should, and most 
do. Nevertheless, you cannot be sure 
that all of your men know it unless 
you see to it that they get the infor- 
mation. There is nothing in the book 
that says that anyone else has to give 
it to them. Be sure that they know 
all about family allotments and about 
what the Navy Relief and Red Cross 
can and cannot do for them. There 
have been many desertions which en- 
lightenment on these matters could 
have prevented. 

Let us now turn back to that fellow 
in the outer office. If you are a com- 
pany commander, remember that he is 
there to help you do your job and 
not to do it for you. Nor is he there 
to keep your men away from you. A 
score of years ago the Basic School 
was teaching that a man who wants to 
talk to his company commander 
should always go to the first sergeant 
for permission, but that he should 
never be refused admission to the 
company commander’s presence if he 
(the man) is sober. That is still a good 
rule, personal affairs assistants not- 
withstanding. We are a little out of 
focus if we think of these assistants as 
“handling” personal affairs for the 
men of the company. He should be 
used as a leg man to give assistance to 
the first sergeant and, on occasion, the 
company commander and company 
executive officer. He does not relieve 
the company commander of one iota 





of his responsibilities for knowing the 
personal problems of the men of the 
company, and of knowing how to 
handle those problems. 


#@ A COMMANDING OFFICER should do 
his utmost to prevent a man who is 
absent without authority from stretch- 
ing out a short absence into a long 
one, or a long one into desertion. 
Many men who go over the hill tell 
their folks that they are on leave. 
When that story will no longer hold 
up they tell them that, since they are 
already in trouble, another week or 
two will not make any difference. A 
letter notifying the next of kin of such 
absence, and explaining the increasing 
severity of punishment as it is pro- 
longed, will usually enlist the coopera- 
tion of the next of kin in getting the 
man back. The afternoon of the day 
upon which a man is reported absent 
at reveille roll call is not too early to 
get the letter into the mail. The boys 
in the brig will tell you that the 
longer a man puts it off, the harder it 
is for him to come back. 

Of course, desertion is not the only 
disciplinary problem encountered 
among the more or less unstable few 
Marines who feel compelled to com- 
mit acts of rebellion against real or 
fancied injustice. Such acts of rebel- 
lion within the writer’s recollection 
have included one murder, one case 
of wilful destruction of government 
property, to wit, two doughnuts, and 
countless offenses whose gravity was 
between these extremes. Remember 
Benedict Arnold? There was a fine 
soldier turned sour because he 
thought that he was not getting the 
recognition he deserved. There is 
more to discipline than preventive 
justice alone, but good preventive jus- 
tice will certainly reduce the brig 
population in all types of offenders. 

If you command a unit, look out 
for your men. Know them. Know 
their troubles. Dispel the wrong ideas 
which cause their fancied troubles. 
Help them out of their real troubles 
to the full extent that it is in your 
power to help, and guide them to wise 
counsel when your help is not enough. 
Do all this and you may still have a 
man desert your outfit, but your con- 
science will not say, “Maybe I could 
have stopped him.” US @ MC 


























@ ‘Two uP AND ONE BACK,” AND WE 
win the battle. 

Or do we? Don’t we just win the 
immediate objective—the next hill or 
what have you? Doesn’t the enemy get 
beat up a bit, fall back, and form a 
new line? And then we go through 
the same procedure. Two regiments 
on the line and one in reserve—the 
reserve being used to relieve an as- 
sault regiment, to counterattack, or to 
make a limited envelopment. 

The three regiments of our Marine 
division are tied together as a team to 
gain the ground to the front. With 
the support of tanks fighting alongside 
the infantry, this team usually takes 
its objective and looks for more ob- 
jectives to conquer. 

But taking the objective uses up to 
a considerable extent the “elan” of 
the infantry and tank units. Person- 
nel casualties, disorganization, and 
expenditures of ammunition, equip- 
ment, and fuel necessitate a breathing 
spell for reorganization. The “trian- 
gular” team is soon ready to go again, 
but the enemy has been given time to 
prepare. 

We apparently need a force that 


can “get going” when the enemy de- 
fenses have begun to crack. And this 
force can’t be the tired outfits that 
have been fighting all day. 

We need a fresh, mobile, hard-hit- 
ting team that can exploit and pur- 
sue—that can take advantage of the 
enemy’s weakness while there still is 
a weakness! 

In WW I, we fought with “square” 
divisions. This formation gave added 
manpower but this manpower was ex- 
pended in a battle of attrition. After 
two assault regiments had completely 
exhausted themselves the new team of 
two regiments relieved them to take 
its turn at “bucking the line.” 

The square division with four regi- 
ments is not our answer. But the di- 
vision with four regiments in a “T” 
formation is. The diagram illustrates 


By LtCol F. D. Aldridge 













the ‘Tactical T.” 

Two up and one back in this case 
softens up the enemy and opens the 
hole or weakens the flank. Then the 
backfield, the fourth regiment, carries 
the ball through the line or around 
the end. 

An additional battalion of tanks 
must be added to the T/O to provide 
mobile firepower for the exploiting 
force. When the occasion offers itself, 
the infantry will be truck and tank 
mounted and the exploitation force 
will look a great deal like the combat 
teams of armored divisions. 

Why fight the battle over every hill 
on the map? Let’s give our divisions 
enough force to press our advantage 
once we have it. Fighting in the 
“Tactical T,” we’re behind the enemy 
before he knows it. It will be a plea- 
sure to Sunday-morning quarterback 
an outfit like this. US @ MC 
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The Old Corps...69 A.D 


@ $=IvT WAS WHILE THE POMPOUS NERO 
sat on the throne of the Roman 
Empire that the city of Rome was 
burned. This was duly recorded for 
posterity in the works of the historian 
Tacitus. However, few persons who 
read or hear of the infamy of Nero 
are aware of another singular event of 
his reign, the birth of the first Marine 
Legion. 

Six thousand men were members of 
this first Marine unit, called J Adju- 
trix or First Assistant, but not one 
man in the outfit was a volunteer and 
not one was a Roman citizen. Pro- 
vincials, prisoners of war, slaves, and 
foreign oarsmen from the Imperial 
fleet galleys found themselves con- 
scripted into the Marine Legion. Al- 
though the outfit was first organized 
while Nero ruled, it was not until the 
ascension of Galba in 69 A.D. that it 
reached full form and was given legal 
status. Not long afterward, a second 
Marine Legion, I] Adjutrix, was com- 
missioned. 

From that time onward the story of 
these two Legions was about what we 
could expect of a Marine contingent. 
They went everywhere, held the most 
arduous stations, engaged in the 
fiercest fighting, stayed abroad in gar- 
risons or fought overseas for years at a 
time, and gave such an account of 
themselves that they established a 
reputation as the toughest, proudest, 
orneriest soldiers the world had seen 
up to that time. Everything that could 
happen to soldiers happened to them. 
So much so that they took it in their 
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stride. We can omit that, for their 
experiences were very similar to those 
of our present-day Leathernecks. But 
there are a lot of differences between 
the Marine of nineteen centuries ago 
and the one of today. 

At first the Marine had nothing to 
say about his service. He was plucked 
from the rowing benches of the gal- 
leys. That speaks for his physical 
qualities. Any man capable of endur- 
ing the terrific strain and labor of 
hours at the huge sweeps made a sol- 
dier little could stop. Compared with 
pulling an oar in the galleys, soldier- 
ing was a light and pleasant exercise, 
in spite of the tremendous loads the 
men had to carry in packs and weap- 
ons. The latter consisted of two rather 
short handled spears (the pilum); the 
heavy wooden scutum, an oval shield 





about four feet long, covered with 
hide, studded with bronze bosses, and 
bound with iron; and the pointed, 
double-edged, “Spanish type,” short 
sword with a thick, guttered blade, 
worn at the right side. The men also 
wore crested bronze helmets, greaves, 
and strip or plate armor in addition 
to bronze corselets. To use these 
weapons effectively the Legion was 
usually deployed in three lines, open 
order: four cohorts of the best men in 
front, three more cohorts of the older 
men in the second rank, and three in 
the third, each man having three feet 
between him and his companions. 
‘This allowed them to throw the light- 
er spear at first contact, thrust (like 
bayonet work) with the shorter one at 
closer quarters, and finally use sword 
play when matters really grew hot. 


By Cdr Arthur S. Riggs, USNR 
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To the Marine legionary “sea duty” meant hand-to-hand combat 


the Emperor’s authority. 

Minor punishments could be in- 
flicted by authority of the Legion's 
CO. They were chiefly marks of dis- 
grace. The first class private might be 
reduced to second; the sergeants and 
warrant officers, even the centurions, 
could be demoted, and, at certain 
times, legionaries got what is equiva- 
lent today to a discharge without 
honor, plus the loss of all the usual 
bonuses and discharge gratuities. 
Queerest and most shameful of all was 
the detail to walk post clad only “in 
tunic” for a whole day before the 
orderly room of the barracks. This 
signified that the man had failed in 
his duty as a soldier, and had been 
deprived for the occasion of every- 
thing but his shirt. At times, even 
this disgrace was compounded by com- 
pelling the culprit to wear his full 
pack, or carry a heavy ten-foot measur- 
ing rod. How his fellow Marines must 
have jibed over the plight of such an 
unfortunate! 

The subtleties of Roman law as it 
applied to military marriages make 
us marvel. No legionary, either Ma- 
rine or otherwise, could legally marry 
while with the Eagles. Nevertheless, 
the prefects and tribunes were often 
conveniently blind, and many of the 
best men did marry and bring their 
wives right into the camps or barracks. 
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While the law did not interfere with 
that generally, it did positively forbid 
the children of such marriages, born 
castris, that is, in camp, to inherit 
whatever their fathers might possess. 
Not until August 4, 119 A.D., did the 
Emperor Hadrian repeal that statute. 
The reason for disinheriting the chil- 
dren was logical. Their fathers having 
broken the law by marrying, the chil- 
dren could not be legitimate heirs. 
Even after their disability was with- 
drawn, the youngsters could not vote 
until, they had volunteered to serve in 
a Legion. In a sense this was a very 
shrewd bit of recruiting logic, for it 
kept the always-hungry Legions fed 
with recruits who came in voluntarily 
for the sake of completing the require- 
ments for citizenship. 

The legionary’s discharge was called 
a diploma, but we have so few exam- 





ples of it and so few inscriptions relat- 
ing to it that we cannot be sure dip/o- 
mata were generally issued. Veterans, 
who frequently settled down as farm- 
ers and pioneers along the borders of 
the Empire, constituted a strong, re- 
liable secondary defense line in times 
of trouble. Besides thinking of Rome, 
they had their families and property 
to defend. Sometimes that property 
had considerable value. On discharge, 
the veteran with a good conduct rec- 
ord received a substantial cash pay- 
ment, the savings he had been com- 
pelled to put in the legionary bank, 
and whatever he had been able to 
garner as his share of the loot of vari- 
ous campaigns. Besides, he had fre- 
quently accumulated quite a sum by 
private trading. The discharged vet- 
eran was no pauper. 


@ ONE OF THE most unusual and inter- 
esting features of promotion was that 
an enlisted man, promoted to the rank 
of junior officer, no matter what his 
cohort (or company) was, took office 
immediately in the tenth or lowest- 
ranking cohort, and had to work up 
through each of the cohorts to the 
first. If he was again promoted, he 
began in his new rank once more in 
the tenth, and so on yp through the 
grades, though not always in the same 
Legion. By the time he had reached 
command rank, he was a veteran of 
wide experience in all branches of 
garrison, field, and battle duty, fully 
trained in arms, and thoroughly ac- 
customed not only to obeying orders 
but to giving and enforcing them in 
the face of the enemy. His weapons, 
all of very short range, accustomed 
him to savage close-quarter work with 
cold steel, and he expected no quarter. 

Perhaps this first use of Marines 
was the beginning of the fine Marine 
tradition. These men were the top 
warriors of their time, and, wherever 
they fought, they earned the fear and 
respect of their enemies. If a cohort 
of that famed I Adjutrix could be 
brought back to life today, fitted into 
one of our own Marine divisions and 





indoctrinated and trained in the use * 


of firearms, the men would no doubt, 


give an excellent account of then- 
selves. They would certainly be mas 
ters in close-quarter combat. US @ MC 
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KOREA Aig AWARDS 


Medal of Honor 

PFC Hector A. 
Raymond G. Davis, 
Kennemore. 


Cafferata, Jr., LtCol 
TSgt Robert S. 


Navy Cross 
PFC Louis J. Sigmund, Sgt James B. South- 
all, Capt Frank FE. Wilson. 


Silver Star 

PFC James R. Andrews, Cp! Jack E. Barber, 
IstLt John C. Breckinridge, IstLt Charles F. 
Bunnell, Jr., Sgt Matthew Caruso, PFC 
Narisco R. Contreras, 2dLt Carey S. Cowart, 
Cpl Hobert D. Davison, Capt James T. 
Doswell II, IstLt Daniel R. Evans, PFC 
Norman P. Frazzini, PFC Hugo Hammond, 
Cpl William R. Hunter, PFC Joseph A. 
Jeddery, Cpl William F. X. Klan, PFC Dex- 
ter H. LaMarr, Cpl Richard S. Lewis, PFC 
Richard W. Marson, 2dLt James T. McGoey, 
IstLt Robert B. Metcalf, PFC Robert J. Mills, 
Capt William L. Moore, IstLt Beach E. 
Musser, Cpl Ross E. Norris, IstLt Harries C. 
Peterson, MSgt John A. Pierce, Sgt Clyde T. 
Pitts, Cpl George N. Powers, Sgt John R. 
Previte, T'Sgt Richard H. Pringle, PFC Le- 
Roy R. Pritchett, TSgt William P. Purcell, 
PFC Thomas K. Rice. 

2dLt Charles D. Roberts, Jr., PFC Walter 
M. Rogers, PFC Richard B. Rossner, Cpl 
Fugene E. Rowland, Sgt Harvey B. Sanders, 
Cpl Charles F. Schemmel, PFC Herbert A. 
Scherzinger, SSgt Gerald D. Schultz, PFC 
William A. Schwindt, Cpl John D. Scott, Sgt 
Jack R. Seeler, Cpl Herbert H. Segreaves, 
Capt LeRoy A. Seipp, Maj Richard H. 
Sengewald, IstLt Karle F. Seydel, 2dLt 
Donald W. Sharon, 2dLt Walter J. Sharpe, 
Capt John C. Shelnutt, SSgt Henry M. Shenk, 
PFC Gerald J. Smith, Capt Nathan R. Smith, 
Cpl Troy R. Smith, PFC Leo M. Spangeburg, 
Sgt Harry R. Spies, Capt Raymond M. 
Spuhler, PFC George D. Stanley, Sgt Arthur 
R. Stebner, LtCol Houston Stiff, Sgt Melvin 
H. Thomas, Cpl Billy B. Thompson, Cpl 
Chester V. Truszkowski, Sgt John W. Wal- 
lace, 2dLt Ward R. Wenner, Cpl George A. 
White. 


Legion of Merit 


Col Austin R. Brunelli (2d), Maj Robert 
V. Perkins, Col Stanley W. Trachta. 


Distinguished Flying Cross 

IstLt Thomas C. Allen, IstLt Joseph L. 
Barr, MSgt Kenneth R. Beck, Capt George 
T. B. Bell, Capt Donald M. Bloomer, Capt 
Willard R. Bolton, IstLt David W. Bowman, 
Capt Joe T. Boyd, IstLt Wayne E. Boyles, 
Capt Judson J. Bradway, IstLt Joseph L. 
IstLt Donald T. Brennan (2d), 
Capt Denton E. Brome, Capt Charles S. 


Brandon, 


Brown (2d), Capt Erwin J. Bruchman (2d), 
Capi George Byers, Jr., IstLt William W. 
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Campbell, MSgt George W. Cannon, MSgt 
Wallace C. Cavett, Capt Edward A. Cham- 
pagne, Jr., Capt Richard R. Chapple, MSgt 
Elmer F. Coady (2d), IstLt Thomas J. 
Cochran (2d), Capt Charles F, Collins, Capt 
Harvey D. Cook, 2dLt Phili M. Crosswait, 
IstLt Marion J. Daane, Capt William G. 
Dair, Capt John J. Danner, 2dLt Leslie L. 
Darbyshire, MSgt Eugene J. DeGennaro, IstLt 
Dean O. DeLong, Capt Eugene W. Derrick- 
son, Capt James T. Doswell II (2d), Capt 
William A. Dougherty (2d), IstLt Robert 
M. H. DuPuy: (2d), MSgt Earl W. Duvall 
(2d), IstLt James R. Ebert. 

Capt James M. Feehery, Capt Fred J. Fees, 
Capt Gordon I. Feid, Capt William H. 
Fischer, Capt Edward G. Fisler, Capt John 
P. Flynn (2d), IstLt Owen G. Fredericks, 
Capt John W. Gaalaas, Capt Alfred Gabriel, 
IstLt Robert J. Gillette, Capt Joseph E. 
Givens, Capt Jerome L. Goebel, Capt Eugene 
V. Goldston, Capt Ray J. Graham, LtCol 
Joseph A. Gray, Capt Dale Outshall, Capt 
Eugene R. Hafeman, SSgt Byron F. Hall, 
Capt Roland I. Hall, Capt Warren K. Ham- 
burg, Capt Robert W. Hamilton, IstLt 
Arnold J. Hammons, Maj George A. C. 
Hanna, Capt Robert H. Hare, Capt James 
C. Harrington (3d), Capt Robert G. Hay- 
ton, Capt Francis J. Henry, Capt Robert V. 
Henshall, Capt Frank M. Hepler, Capt 
Harvey C. Hinckel, Capt Robert E. Hobart, 
MSgt James R. Hoekstra, Capt Robert C. 
Holiday, MSgt Thomas J. Holloway, Maj 
Jay W. Hubbard, Capt James O. Huston, 
Capt Roy W. Huston, Capt Andrew R. 
Hutchens, Capt Basil T. Idler, Capt Robert 
J. Irwin, Capt George R. A. Johns, Capt 
Harry C. Johnson, MSgt Herbert W. John- 
son, Capt U. Vesta Johnston, MSgt John H. 
Julian, Capt William D. Kelly. 

Capt Kenneth R. Kiester (5th), Maj Floyd 
C. Kirkpatrick (4th), Capt Edward N. Le- 
Faivre (3d), IstLt Gerald L. Lillich, Capt 
Frederick V. Lind, MSgt Lloyd L. Lund, 
2dLt Carl R. Lundquist, Capt Robert E. 
Luther, 2dLt Russell E. Maatz, 2dLt Peter 
J. Magee, Capt John H. Maloney, IstLt John 
E. Marshall, Capt Robert E. Marshall, Capt 
Samuel F. Martin, IstLt Otto L. Mark, Capt 
Henry Mayer, Capt Raymond McArthur, 
Capt George B. McClellan, Jr., IstLt John S. 
McNulty, Capt Harold O. Meeker, MSgt 
Harvey B. Millang, 2dLt James M. Mitchell, 
Jr., Capt Herman L. Mixson, Capt Richard 
M. Moore, Capt Richard W. Moore, Capt 
William L. Moore (2d), Capt Herbert P. 
Mosca, Jr., MSgt Leonard J. Mounts, 2dLt 
David H. Mullaney, IstLt Wilfred C. Nicho- 
las, IstLt Alonzo L. Norrbon, Capt William 
J. O’Brien, Capt Andrew W. O'Donnell, 
Capt John Padach,2dLt Morgan M. Peterson, 
Capt Armando R. Petrino, Maj Richard H. 
Pierce, Capt Edwin Piotrowski, TSgt Jack 
Pittman, Jr. (3d), MSgt Adam A. Pokorski, 
Capt Ernest E. Poor, Capt Lehn J. Potter, 





MSgt Joseph J. Quinn, Maj William H. Ran- 
kin, Capt Homer D. Ralph. 


Bronze Star 


IstLt Charles RK. Davidson, Jr., Sgt Robert 
W. Deason, Sgt Evan R. Dilks, LtCol Michael 
Dobervich, PFC Edward M. Domanoski, PFC 
Richard E. Donahue, Maj John V. Downs, 
TSgt Thomas W. Elliott, Cpl J. R. Elmore, 
SSgt Charles L. Engebretson, PFC Willis C. 
Evans, PFC Henry A. Friday, SSgt Hercules 
A. Futrell, PFC Rudolphe A. Gallant, IstLt 
Edward D. Gelzer, PFC Herman L. Gilbert, 
Jr., LtCol Jacob E. Glick, PFC Otto V. Hal- 
stead, IstLt James M. Haney, PFC Richard C. 
Harris, Cpl Alfred A. Hawkins, Capt Merrill 
Heward, Maj James S. Hightower, TSgt 
Albert F. Hoffman, 2dLt William C. Holm- 
berg, Maj Harold C. Howard, MSgt Ralph E. 
Howard, Maj Robert S$. Hudson, Maj Henry 
P. Huff, MSgt Francis W. Jacosky, Maj 
Henry V. Joslin, Cpl Kale Kalustian, Sgt 
John A. Kehoe, PFC William E. Keller, Jr., 
SSgt Donald V. Kelley, IstLt John J. Kille- 
lea, Sgt Franklin A. Kmilek, PFC Walter S. 
Kosiba, LtCol Edward George Kurdziel, Sgt 
Lacy D. Kynerd, Jr., Maj Robert D. Janssen. 

Sgt Gilmer F. Keeler, LtCol Bernard T. 
Kelly, Maj Ephraim Kirby-Smith, Capt 
Richard S. Kitchen, IstLt Lee A. Kirstein, 
PFC Donald P. Kolb, Cpl Kenneth T. Korn- 
gable, PFC Donald G. Krull, MSgt John 
Kuhar, Sgt William J. Lance, Jr., Maj John , 
P. Lanigan, Sgt Clinton B. Lawrell, PFC 
Henry A. Leeman, PFC Harvey F. Levine, 
Maj James K. Linnan, PFC John S. Llewellyn, 
Maj Warren R. Loney, Maj John C. Lundri- 
gan, Sgt Gale H. Mabe, TSgt Jesse Mackey, 
Sgt Thomas P. Madden, 2dLt William R. 
Maloney, PFC Louis G. Marez, MSgt Daniel 
H. Maynard, Ist Lt Stewart B. McCarty, 
2ndLt John C. McClain, IstLt Charles L. 
McKay, PFC Donald J. McKernan, .Maj 
David R. Moak, Sgt Henry B. Morgan, Sgt 
Roland T. Mullins, Cpl Lige S. Nesbit, CWO 
Stanley A. Nowak, Cpl Billy J. Paige, Cpl 
LeRoy Parson, 2dLt James A. Payne, Sgt 
William G. Pearch, Maj Eber B. Phillips, 
PFC Charles A. Phillips, IstLt Elmer R. 
Phillips, Sgt Harley J. Potts, IstLt Norman 
D. Preston, LtCol Clifford F. Quilici, PFC 
Donald R. Russell. 

PFC James E. Sandford, LtCol John A. 
Saxten, PFC Frank J. Serna, Capt Robert J. 
Sherer, PFC John L. Sierakowski, PFC 
Easchol E. Smith, PFC Richard C. Snider, 
PFC Lloyd P. Spencer, Sgt James A. Spink, 
PFC Stanley Steinberg, PFC Clarence D. 
Stonebraker, Sgt Charles A. Strebel, PFC 
Charles W. Strogoff, Sgt Harold J. Sydnam, 
SSgt Andrew J. Szfranski, PFC Robert E. 
Tank, Capt Richard N. Taylor, PFC John 
]. Territo, Sgt George N. Tesko, PFC Evan 
L. Thomas, MSgt Daniel L. Thompkins, 
PFC Donald E. Thompson, MSgt Richard 
M. Thompson, PFC Norman A. Thornton. 
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The III and the V Corps each fought a chain of island battles. 
Their fire systems were geared to the terrain and opposition 


@ AT THE PRESENT RATE OF OUTPUT, 
fire support coordination and related 
controversies may lay fair claim to a 
place beside such noted hassles as 
Darwin’s Theory, Unification, and the 
Single Tax. 

As is the case with all abstract mat- 
ters—and fire support coordination 
is, in essence, an abstraction—ninety 
percent, if not more, of the current 
professional literature consists of ag- 
gressive outcries tempered according 
to whether the author is Fundamen- 
talist or Evolutionist. 

Some reader may bridle at my seem- 
ing to dismiss fire support coordina- 
tion as “abstraction.” Let him remem- 
ber that to be abstract is not to be 
unimportant. 

As many men have died in battle 
or on the scaffold for abstractions as 
ever perished for the sake of some- 
thing concrete. Of course, nobody has 
perished, yet, over fire support coor- 
dination, but you might think that 
sort of thing was going to happen 
anytime now, judging from the vehe- 
mence and quantity of the written 
outpourings on the subject. In the 
Marine Corps Gazette alone, approxi- 
mately 20,000 words have been de- 
voted to fire support coordination 
since 1947, and even this bulk looks 
small compared to the further volume 
of text which, mainly muzzled by se- 
curity, has been denied publication 
or died stillborn. 

Abstraction or not, fire support 
coordination is important, if only be- 
cause it has been taking up a gocd 
deal of Marine Corps time since 1945. 

In light of the importance of fire 
support coordination, more’s the pity 
that most of what people have had 
to say on the subject has been opin- 
ionated. And that is why this article 
is being written—for I intend to trace 
the story of fire support coordination 
in the Marine Corps, and not moral- 


By LtCol R. D. Heinl, Jr. 


ize about it. In other words, to shed 
light, not heat. 

Like formal inter-service coordina- 
tion, formal coordination of support- 
ing fires is a relatively new baby. As 
a matter of fact, the problem was not 
even recognized until just prior to 
World War II, and correct diagnosis 
took some years longer. Why was this 
so? 

First, development of new weapons 
(such as close support aviation) and 
new techniques (naval gunfire, for 
example) immensely extended the 
firepower repertory of commanders 
who had hitherto never been com- 
pelled to bother themselves with more 
than infantry weapons and artillery. 

Secondly, the rise of amphibious 
warfare and emergence of the joint 
operation created situations in which, 
for the first time, landing forces had 
to rely on external (non-troop) 
sources of firepower such as naval gun- 
fire and air. 

The need for fire support coordina- 
tion emerged from interaction of the 
two foregoing trends, and it is sig- 
nificant that first recognition of this 
need—indeed, the first recognition of 
the problem—developed in the Ma- 
rine Corps. 


@ IF any ONE individual may lay 
claim to fathering the concepts of fire 
support coordination (or at least to 
recognizing the major elements in a 
system of fire support coordination) it 
probably would be the author, Ist- 
Lt F. P. Henderson, USMC, whose 
article Counterbattery in a Landing 
Operation appeared in the November 
1939 Marine.Corps Gazette. This arti- 
cle won the Gazette’s prize-essay con- 
test for that year. As might be sup- 
posed from the title, the article was 
addressed primarily to artillery count- 
erbattery problems. Nonetheless, in 
almost offhand fashion, the author 
proposed that the landing force staff 
include a so-called “counterbattery 
officer,” who would: 

(1) “. .. be a field artilleryman.” 
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(2) Have * 
edge of the capabilities and limita- 
tions of naval gunfire and Marine 


. a thorough knowl- 


Corps aviation.” 

(3) Operate “. . . in the third sec- 
tion as an assistant to F-3 (or B-3) .” 

Moreover, not content with visualiz- 
ing quite clearly the dimensions ol 
today’s fire support coordinator, 
Henderson went on to state that “dur- 
ing the landing the counterbattery 
officer will continue to gather and 
evaluate all possible information as 
to the hostile artillery.” That is, he 
would serve as a target information 
oficer as well—another major func- 
tion of the Fire Support Coordination 
Center (FSCC). 


@ WHETHER THOSE who wrote the 
T/Os took their lead from Hender- 
son's article and the Gazette will never 
be known, but soon after World War 
Il had commenced, we find the first 
tangible evidence that the need for 
fire support coordination was officially 
recognized. This evidence shows up 
in examination of a Marine Corps 
table of organization of early World 
War II. 

In this T/O, we find a division 
staff billet entitled, “Major (Artillery 
and Naval Gunfire Coordinator) .” 
That this billet eventually evolved 
into that of the special staff naval 
gunfire officer is interesting but not 
relevant to this article. What does 
strike the investigator is the title, 
“Coordinator,” for that choice ot 
word shows beyond question that the 
pioneer amphibiants who produced 
those vintage T/Os realized that a 
“must” for efficient employment of a 
second supporting arm (naval gun- 
fire) was some means to tie this arm 
into the overall complex of fires. 

But even if the Gazette and early 
T/Os had not recognized the prob- 
lem of coordination, at least in theory, 
the subject was bound to present it- 
self as a practical matter before the 
Central Pacific war had_ progressed 
very far. 

On the morning of | February 1944, 
RAdm Turner paced the bridge of 
luis command ship USS Rocky Mount, 
lying close off Kwajalein Island. To 
the west, artillery emplaced on a tiny 
islet was assisting naval gunfire and 
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air in the final pre-landing prepara- 
tion of Kwajalein’s beaches. Flying 
low in the admiral’s foreground (and 
somewhat inattentively, according to 
another witness aboard USS San Fran- 
cisco) was a spotting float-plane from 
one of the battleships. As Adm Tur- 
ner watched, while U. S. landing craft 
were within 300 yards of the beaches, 
the hapless plane intersected with the 
cone of artillery fire, shattered into 
flames, and plummeted into the water. 

“It was no fault of any person,” 
wrote the admiral afterward, “but 
after that time I tried to prevent such 
an eventuality . it was just bad 
joss.” 

From that day forth, Adm Turner 
determined that some system must be 
devised to prevent aircraft from be- 


ing unduly endangered by gunfire 
and artillery. Secondary to the point- 
blank question of pilot safety, it 
seemed clear by that time that we 
must take positive steps to eliminate 
undue mutual interference by the fires 
of air, naval gunfire, and artillery. 

It is, therefore, in the Marshalls 
operations that we find the first symp- 
toms of fire support coordination pro- 
cedure as we know it today. These 
symptoms consist in the timing of 
pre-H-hour air strikes, restriction of 
gunfire and artillery ordinates, and 
the complaints voiced by certain spe- 
cial action reports, of mutual inter- 
ference between ground supporting 
arms and air. 

Thus, at Kwajalein was heard the 
first major theme in the symphony 





























of fire support coordination—the 
theme that we must provide safety 
for aircraft from ground supporting 
fires, and that at the same time we 
must generally eliminate hampering 
mutual interference among the three 
supporting arms. 

Note that this theme is one of 
separation. That is, means must be 
devised to keep the fires and opera- 
tions of the supporting arms out of 
each other’s way. This separatist col- 
or in certain functions of fire support 
coordination stands in marked, if not 
diametric contrast to a second major 
theme which was not long in being 
heard, a concept that it was not 
enough to keep the three arms safely 
separated; they must be brought to- 
gether, if not merged altogether. 

This second notion, so far as I can 
recall, was first broached during the 
planning for the Marianas campaign 
by an assistant G-3 of the V Am- 
phibious Corps (V Phib Corps) . This 
officer, Maj J. L. Stewart, was an 
artilleryman by professional specialty, 





a naval gunfire officer by experience, 
and an accomplished operations offi- 
cer. What could be more logical, it 
seemed to Joe Stewart, than to pro- 
vide a system, not merely for orderly 
separation of the supporting arms, but 
for their integration under a “Sup- 
porting Arms Coordination Center.” 
To make this coordination effective, 
there was to be a supporting arms 
common fire direction radio net, and 
the overall control of supporting arms 
operations was to be in the hands of 
G-3, who of course would charge a 
special assistant operations officer with 
the job of running the show. 

Here now was another concept of 
which the FSCC theorists were de- 
stined to hear much: the idea that the 
G-3 must, in the final analysis, coor- 
dinate firepower just as he coordinates 
maneuver. 

Although Stewart’s plan never 
reached fulfillment in the Marianas, 
it did excite much interest and served 
to formulate the problem. Moreover, 
it had one unforeseen result in that 
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it crystallized V Phib Corps opinion 
in the conviction that coordination of 
supporting fires was essentially an 
operations, or G-3, matter. This view 
was not shared by the other Marine 
amphibious corps, where fire support 
coordination was regarded as a rou- 
tine job for the artillery commander. 

Thus, by mid-1944, a line had been 
drawn which separated fire support 
coordinators into two camps: one 
visualizing fire coordination as a 
broad function of command and an 
essential part of the commander's 
basic task; the other regarding it as a 
matter of mechanics within the fire- 
power picture and thus something to 
be kept tidy by the artillery com- 
mander, surely the grand master of 
firepower. 

In developing their respective trends 
of thought, moreover, partisans either 
of the III Phib Corps (artillery) or V 
Phib Corps (G-3), could find consid- 
erable supporting logic, and, more 
important still, could find much in 
the experiences of the two amphibious 
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corps to their particular 
views. 

Up to this date, both Corps had 
carried their landings with machine- 
like precision. In the case of the III 
Amphibious Corps, the organization 
had, until Peleliu, found their land- 
ings lightly opposed in the jungle 
islands of Melanesia. Because of this, 
there had been relatively little need 
for naval gunfire support. And, since 
shore based air had always been avail- 
able, carrier air had been a factor of 
relatively slight import. This corps, 
once ashore, found that the artillery 
played a predominant part in the 
methodical slug-fest of man against 
man and men against jungle. 


support 


On the other hand, the nature of 
the landings of the V Amphibious 
Corps was such as to present the max- 
imum problems to the amphibious 
attackers; that is, breach of the en- 
emy’s defense at the waterline to gain 
a foothold on the contested beach— 
the highest high-jump at which Ma- 
rine Corps amphibious doctrines must 
naturally be directed. It was at the 
water’s edge that success or failure of 
the landing was decided. Here it was 
found that the integration of all sup- 
porting fires was necessary in order to 
breach the enemy’s defense and gain 
the beachhead. Here, totally coordi- 
nated integration of air and gunfire 
support into ship-to-shore movement 
and scheme of maneuver was essential. 
This is where the G-3 came in, and 
this coordination of supporting fires 
was, in routine affairs, an operations 
matter and, broadly, one for the com- 
mander himself. | 


By mid-1944, therefore, the problem 
had at least been recognized and 
sides chosen up. 

It was in the extensive preliminary 
bombardment of Tinian that the first 
steps toward coordinated planning 
seem to have been taken. XXIV 
Corps Artillery (commanded by Brig- 
Gen A. M. Harper, USA) established 
a rudimentary but practical subdivi- 
sion of the island into zones in which 
Saipan-based artillery had _respon- 
sibility and priority of fires. Beyond 
these zones, naval gunfire took over 
the job, and support air was involved 
for the special combinations of ter- 
rain and target best suited to air at- 
tack. In addition, a master target list 
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was prepared and issued by the artil- 
lery headquarters, whereby each arm 
was assigned certain targets for de- 
struction. 

Thus still another forward step had 
been taken—the target information 
function had come into being. 


At the divisional level, the process 
of fire support coordination followed 
close. Gen Erskine’s 3d Marine Divi- 
sion, without any formalizing proce- 
dure, drill, SOP, or prior arrangement, 
originated in late 1944 what was 
called a Supporting Arms Center— 
an annex to the G-3 section in which 
air, artillery, and naval gunfire off- 
cers worked, planned, and survived 
during the Iwo Jima battle. Of this 
informal though highly effective cen- 
ter, the V Phib Corps Iwo Jima action 
report subsequently commented: 


“The system of coordination used 
by the 3d Mar Div seems to offer con- 
siderable advantage, and a description 
thereof is quoted: 


® “THE BASIC MEANS of coordination 
between supporting arms was to 
achieve close and lasting personal 
liaison on all levels. ‘Targets were 
freely interchanged according to the 
method of attack best suited, and 
whenever operations were in progress 
or prospect, the Artillery, Naval Gun- 
fire, and Air officers were together or 
readily accessible to each other by 
wire. Plans for scheduled fires or 
pre-King Hour preparations were 
habitually prepared jointly, and so 
presented to the G-3, Chief of Staff, 
and Commanding General. Much of 
the success achieved can be traced to 
the seperate maintenance of a “Sup- 
porting Arms Tent,” so called, adja- 
cent to the G-3 section. In this center, 
wire communications converged from 
the division switchboard, from the 
similar V Phib Corps establishment, 
from the Division Artillery fire direc- 
tion center, and from Naval Gunfire 
and Air radio centrals. It was thus 
possible to establish any sort of com- 
munication necessary, and to plan 
without interruption within a few 
steps of the G-3 section.’ ” 

On examination, you can see that 
the foregoing passage embodies vir- 
tually every significant functional 
characteristic of today’s Marine Corps 
fire support coordination. No his- 


torical treatment of the subject would 
be complete without quoting it. 


In addition to the 3d _Division’s 
contribution to practical fire support 
coordination (for the division’s “sup- 
porting arms center” must be re- 
garded as the first functioning FSCC 


ever in existence), the V Phib Corps - 


before Iwo attempted to establish a 
kind of supporting arms control or 
coordination setup at landing force 
level, under direction of the artillery 
officer (in turn working under the 
G-3) . Because of a variety of reasons, 
however, this arrangement broke 
down ashore, and such coordination 
as was achieved on that level seems 
to have stemmed in the main from 
the expert efforts of LtCol D. M. Wel- 
ler, landing force naval gunfire officer. 
Close on the heels of Iwo followed 
a new and radical development, the 
Target Information Center (TIC) 
prescribed by the Tenth Army for 
Okinawa and thus reflected imme- 
diately in the III Phib Corps, where 
the TIC notion (which relied wholly 
on artillery control of all supporting 
arms) found immediate support. 


The Okinawa TIC system estab- 
lished elaborate target tabulation and 
recording procedures, together with 
highly centralized fire direction for all 
supporting arms. Under the TIC 
theory, it was premised that economy 
of means dictated that no target must 
ever be attacked save by the support- 
ing arm best suited, in theory, to 
handle that target. This meant that 
procedures, in some instances as 
elaborate as classical ballet, must be 
gone through by the various support- 
ing arms representatives and _ their 
dominant coordinator (the artillery 
officer) before a single arm_ was 
cleared to attack a particular target. 

The theoretical symmetry and cen- 
tralized organization of the target in- 
formation center appealed, character- 
istically, to the American senior off- 
cers afloat and ashore at Okinawa. 
Their action reports contain nothing 
but praise for the new system. 

Was all gold, though, that glittered? 

Postwar TIC studies (and lower- 
level contemporary reports) suggest 
that the answer is no. 

Despite the apparent enthusiasm of 
high commanders for their complex, 
highly organized TIC, it can now be 
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our test case—that formal fire support 
coordination of the kind envisioned 
by the high command existed in 
theory only during Okinawa. In addi- 
tion, despite the most valiant efforts, 
the target-tabulation procedures 
which formed the heart of the TIC 
broke down completely before the 
operation was well underway, with 
the result that target cards, maps, and 
cross-files ended up days out of date, 
as ancient history. 

In 1945, however, this was by no 
means fully understood, and the Sixth 
Army (charged with invasion of 
Kyushu) lifted bodily the TIC pro- 
cedure of the Tenth Army. During 
the planning for Kyushu, the V Phib 
Corps took exception to that portion 
of the Sixth Army’s TIC organization 
which made all supporting fires the 
possession of the artillery officers. The 
war ended with a kind of special dis- 
pensation being granted the V Phib 
Corps, which—on the basis of hard- 
won amphibious experience—clung 
resolutely to the notion that the G-3 
must, somehow, coordinate support- 
ing fires. 

Without realizing it, the III and V 
Phib Corps had by this time reached 
a sort of deadlock. This deadlock 





stated—taking the III Phib Corps as 


Artillery Fire Direction Center — one school believed coordination of supporting arms should be handled here 





(which has been suggested earlier) 
was reflected even in the standing 
operating procedures of Fleet Marine 
Force Pacific, which spoke of two 
diverse but permissible systems for 
coordination of supporting fires. On 
this unresolved note, the war ended. 

With the dawn of peace, the Ma- 
rine Corps took stock of its vast am- 
phibious experience. In_ this stock- 
taking, the problem of fire support 
coordination had, at least in prin- 
ciple, been recognized! And that prob- 
lem in turn had broken down into 
two sub-problems: 

(1) Separation of naval gunfire, 
air, and artillery in order to prevent 
mutual interference; and 

(2) Integration (largely by target 
information procedures and coordi- 
nated planning) of the three support- 
ing arms to prevent gaps in coverage 
and to protect against undue duplica- 
tion. 

Although the problems were now 
recognized, solutions were neither 
uniform nor complete. We had not 
yet formulated (or agreed on) the 
best ways to accomplish fire support 
coordination. N* standardized agen- 
cies existed to perform the functions 
of coordination. Even within Fleet 
Marine Force Pacific, differences still 








separated the G-3 partisan from the 
artillery partisan as to who should 
hold the job as fire support coordi- 
nator. On both sides, moreover, there 
existed substantive differences as to the 
duties and functions of the fire sup- 
port coordinator. These differences 
were naturally reflected in what little 
written doctrine had been formulated 
and in peoples’ ideas on what, physi- 
cally, a fire support coordination cen- 
ter should be and do. 

As demobilization and occupation 
slackened, Fleet Marine Force Pacific 
informally set itself the task of di- 
gesting Marine Corps experience in 
fire support coordination. This took 
place in the spring of 1946, and the 
project came into being as an offshoot 
of revision of war-time standing oper- 
ating procedures. 


@® $|‘TuHe upsuot of FMFPac’s labors 
in rationalizing Marine fire support 
coordination experience was still an- 
other standing operating procedure: 
one specifically addressed to fire sup- 
port coordination, issued in Novem- 
ber 1946. In its own field, this SOP 
was a remarkable document. What 
was more, its timing caused it to ap- 
pear at a precisely convenient interval 
prior to composition, in Washington, 
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Okinawa — no one could keep up with the paper work 


of doctrinal instructions dealing with 
fire support coordination. As a re- 
sult, much of the original verbiage 
and practically all the original think- 
ing of the FMFPac SOP were pro- 
jected to the top. 

Why was the Fleet Marine Force 
SOP remarkable and noteworthy? 

(1) It resolved the jurisdictional 
status of fire support coordination on 
terms which (although subsequently 
challenged several times both within 
and without the Corps) to this day 
remain the bedrock of Marine Corps 
doctrine: The coordination of sup- 
porting arms, the SOP stated, is a 
function of command; like any such 
function, it may be delegated. Dele- 
gation should go—on whatever basis 
the commander desires—to the special 
staff officer best qualified by tempera- 
ment, experience, and relative rank, 
usually (but never mandatorily) the 
artillery officer. Thus the conflicting 
wartime positions of the two amphibi- 
ous corps were now resolved. If the 
V Phib Corps had seemed to triumph 
in FMFPac’s firm stand that fire sup- 
port coordination was a matter for the 
commander and his headquarters (not 
for the artillery commander and his 
fire direction machinery) , why the III 
Phib Corps had in turn secured recog- 
nition that the artillery staff represen- 
tative usually (but not necessarily) 
was best qualified to do the job. 

(2) The Fleet Marine Force once 
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and for all laid the ghosts of ‘TIC pro- 
cedures by a crisp dictum against in- 
volved procedures of over-coordina- 
tion which might well result in much 
coordinating and little application of 
fire to targets. 

(3) The special staff status of naval 
gunfire and air officers was assured: 
in the Army view (and in some areas 
of the Marine camp, especially among 
a few Marine artillerists), air and 
naval gunfire officers were mere liai- 
son representatives who enjoyed no 
access to the commander and who re- 
mained meekly in the artillery fire- 
direction center, at the beck of the 
artillery officer or his staff. The pre- 
ponderance of FMF experience—de- 
rived from the war’s amphibious as- 
saults—negated this view, and the 
SOP stated, with emphasis, that gun- 
fire support and air support were am- 
phibious arms in their own right, en- 
titled to and freely acceded special 
staff representation. 

(4) The SOP broke new ground 
(or captured hitherto unrecorded 
memories) by prescribing concrete 
arrangements (especially in the field 
of wire communications) for opera- 
tion of what it still described as “Sup- 
porting Arms Center.”? 

It is noteworthy, and indicative of 
the way in which FMF Pacific had 
faced the facts of amphibious assault 
against opposition, that the headquar- 
ters (FMFPac) which issued this SOP 


—a paper which on the whole, leaned 
strongly toward the V Phib Corps ap- 
proach to the subject—was, post-war, 
that of LtGen Roy S. Geiger, who had 
himself been the III Phib Corp’s illus- 
trious commander during most of the 
war. It also demonstrates that the 
FMFPac solution stemmed from real 
analysis and insight into the problems 
of the heavily opposed amphibious 
landing. 

Gen Geiger had hardly approved 
his standing operating procedure be- 
fore those who were to codify am- 
phibious instructions set to work in 
Washington. Thus it can hardly seem 
strange that the resulting doctrines, 
with further re-arrangement and some 
improvements in verbiage and organ- 
ization, show under examination as 
virtual re-writes of the Fleet Marine 
Force document. On the other hand, 
the target information procedures 
bear obvious similarity to those origi- 
nated in late 1944 by the Tenth Army. 


1The reader may note that this article uni- 
formly employs the terminology of today, in 
that I speak of “fire support coordination” 
and “fire support coordination centers.” 
Both terms, though standard and widespread 
in 1952, are relatively new, having first ap- 
peared in 1947. Prior to 1947, the installation 
in question was known (Army and III Am- 
phibious Corps) as “Target Information Cen 
ter;” or (FMF Pacific and V Amphibious 
Corps) as “Supporting Arms Center.” In 
both camps the technique itself was described 
as “coordination of supporting arms.” 






























On the bases of internal evidence it 
likewise seems probable that the 
Washington framers of doctrine must 
have had a copy of the mid-1945 V 
Phib Corps general order, “‘Coordina- 
tion of Supporting Arms,” copies of 
which no longer can be found. 


One might have supposed that—as 
of 1947—fire support coordination 
could be considered a settled matter, 
res judicata. Nothing could have been 
farther from the truth. 


# By LAWYERLIKE weighing and in- 
terpretation of the new doctrines, 
partisans of the extreme artillery view 
on coordination attempted to take out 
general license for the thesis of artil- 
lery-take-all. On the other hand, the 
officers who believed that fire support 
coordination was just another chore 
for the G-3 found nothing repugnant 
to that notion. Although the artil- 
lery camp started strong, it soon be- 
came apparent that the weight of writ- 
ten opinion from major field com- 
mands favored the G-3 concept. As if 
in corsfirmation of this, Fleet Marine 
Force Pacific in mid-1949 revised its 
earlier standing operating procedure 
and issued a new one in which not 
only were set forth improvements in 
fire support coordination technique, 
but also the flatfooted dictum that, 
wherever ran the writ of Fleet Marine 
Pacific, the fire support coordinator 
would work for the G-3. 

Soon after, the renewed difference 
of position was referred to Marine 
Corps Headquarters for final settle- 
ment. A kind of declaratory judgment 
was the upshot. This letter contained 
an excellent restatement of the views 
and principles earlier stated in 
FMFPac’s 1946 SOP; the Comman- 
dant also emphasized that, whatever 
else he might have in mind on the 
subject, he did not approve the doc- 
trine that fire support coordination 
was a G-3 monoply, or anybody else’s 
monopoly, short of the commander 
himself. 

But if any one point was by now 
established in Marine Corps thinking 
it was this: coordination means just 
that, and coordination of fires cannot 
be given a two-way stretch into fire 
support control.2, The Marine rea- 
soning, based on much experience, 
was that, in attempting to control 


(rather than coordinate) three di- 
verse arms, each with its own tech- 
niques, its special communications, 
and its unique characteristics, the in- 
evitable result would be excessive 
bottlenecking, underemployment of 
air and gunfire, and considerable de- 
lay for all. In other words, control of 
the three arms as one meant passage 
of a point of diminishing returns. 
And there stands the Marine Corps 
position of today—an_ experience- 


“Even so, some Marines, partisans of the 
G-3 thesis, sensed danger in the possibility 
that the power to coordinate might well be 
parlayed into the power to control. They 
pointed out the immense growth and in- 
creasing complexity of locally improvised 
FSCC machinery (mainly then existing in 
the 2d Mar Div). FSCC—Another Empire?, 
by Maj H. H. Reichner, Jr., represents the 
leading and salient statement of this view- 
point. Marine Corps Gazette, June 1950). 
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tested amalgam of two originally op- 
posite concepts, which nonetheless 
draws strength from each. A concept, 
moreover, which is expressly directed 
toward the toughest amphibious test: 
the opposed landing. 


#@ NEw CHAPTERS are in the making 
to be sure, but they must wait a while 
before we can pass judgment. 

Where these new trends will lead, 
nobody can predict except in generali- 
ties. One of these generalities is that, 
whatever new “centers’”—control, co- 
ordination, or communications—to- 
day brings into being will find them- 
selves simpler tomorrow. 

For distillation of all Marine ex- 
perience in the subject, from 1943 to 
1952, shows patterns which usually be- 
gin with much ritual and equipment 
versus the example of a 3d Mar Div 
on Iwo Jima . US @ MC 


Two fire missions from one ship; one battery long range — others direct 
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# It Is A TRUISM THAT AN ARMY 
travels on its stomach. While this 
has been recognized from the earliest 
days of warfare, the complexity of 


modern war has so expanded an 


army’s stomach that it requires a 
much richer and more varied diet. As 
a result, logistics and strategy have 
become inseparable, and _ military 
leaders have learned that no strategic 
plan is stronger than its logistical 
support. 

Hitler discovered the validity of 
this concept when his armies in Rus- 
sia were caught by winter weather for 
which they were unprepared. To 
bring the lesson closer home, the Ist 
Marine Division on Guadacanal was 
nearly lost for lack of logistic support. 
Dependent upon an inadequate base 
500 miles away and with communica- 
tions severed by the enemy much of 
the time, the Marines were frequent- 
ly so short of supply that the fate of 
the operation hung in the balance. 

The Marine Corps, as well as the 
other American armed services, 
learned this lesson of World War II 
well. When the Korean crisis broke, 
they had well formulated logistical 
plans, highly developed skills, and the 
nucleus of an effective organization. 
Logistics was a major problem for the 
Marine Corps from the outset. In its 
solution the Marines have demon- 
strated versatility and adaptability to 
a great variety of conditions. Not 
only have they performed their spe- 
cialty, amphibious warfare, they have 
also participated in a mountain cam- 
paign in the dead of winter. In both 
operations, shortage of Army service 
units imposed an additional burden 
on the Marines. Not only did they 
have to support their own troops, but 
also furnish service units to perform 
duties normally carried out by Corps 
troops. 

In all these situations, the rigors of 
the Korean campaign have demanded 
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constant improvisation and adapta- 
bility. Every means of transport has 
been employed. Marines have used 
their familiar LVTs, DUKWs, and 
trucks. They have also tried their 
hands at railroading and air trans- 
port. And on some occasions, they 
have had to rely upon the most primi- 
tive form of transportation, the hu- 
man back. 

For the Marines, the Korean war 
began on 2 July when the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff granted Gen Mac- 
Arthur’s request for a Marine RCT 
with its own air. By 13 July, these 
forces, organized as the Ist Provision- 
al Marine Brigade, had started to em- 
bark. Nine days later, MacArthur’s 
request for a war-strength Marine di- 
vision was granted, and the work of 
preparing the Ist Marine Division for 
movement overseas was begun. Logis- 
tic problems in this movement were 
considerable. According to Marine 
Corps doctrine, all units were to have 
on hand a full initial allowance of 
supplies and equipment, and service 
units were to stock thirty days of re- 
plenishment supplies based on war- 
time rates of expenditure. But these 
replenishment stocks, based on peace- 
time tables of organization, were pret- 
ty well depleted by the brigade, leav- 
ing slim pickings for the division 
units. 

Issue of equipment to division 
units and the accumulation of thirty- 
day replenishment stocks was a for- 
midable task, particularly as the out- 
loading was to begin on 10 August. 
Further to complicate the logistical 
task, the destination and mission of 
the division were in doubt. It was 
not known whether the Marines 
would land in Japan or go direct to 
Korea. Nor did the division staff 
know whether they were to prepare 
for an assault or administrative land- 
ing. With these issues still in doubt, 
the task of equipping the division 
began. 
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As troops poured in to Camp Pen- 
dleton, they were issued individual 
equipment when necessary from the 








In cooperation with the Historical 
Branch, G-3, Headquarters, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, the Gazette herewith pre- 
sents the last in a series of official ac- 
counts dealing with Marine operations 
in Korea. Prepared by writers and re- 
searchers of the Historical Branch, 
these articles have been based on avail- 
able records and reports from units in 
Korea. 


Admittedly it is too soon to write a 
definitive history of Marine fighting in 
Korea. Not only are enemy sources 
lacking, but even Marine and Army 
records are still incomplete. Articles 
of the length to be used in the Ga- 
zette, moreover, do not allow space 
for more than an outline of operations 
which will ultimately be given the de- 
tailed treatment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an end to be 
sought, and these preliminary narra- 
tives have been based on Marine and 
Army reports received up to this time. 











Post Supply Depot. Units arriving 
from the 2d Division at Camp Le- 
jeune to be incorporated in the Ist 
Division sent their equipment, except 
for vehicles, to the Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, San Diego, to be sorted. 
Tanks, trucks, and other heavy equip- 
ment were sent to Naval Station, San 
Diego. Shortages of motor transport, 
signal, and engineer equipment were 
made good from stocks in moth balls 
at the Barstow annex of the San Fran- 
cisco Depot of Supplies. 

Loading of ammunition began on 
8 August, and of other supplies two 
days later. To avoid congesting the 
streets of downtown San Diego, load- 
ing was done in two increments. A 
total of forty-five days supply of ra- 
tions, thirty days of fuel, and five 
units of fire were mounted out, and 
by the 18th ships were ready to sail. 

While the Ist Marine Division con- 
voy was at sea, an advance planning 
group from the division staff flew to 
Tokyo to begin planning for the em- 
ployment of the Marines in Korea. 
At the outset, the Army agreed to 
furnish resupply of all items common 
to both Army and Marine Corps. The 
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Corps would have to furnish for 
themselves those items used only by 
Marines. To process this material, a 
supply regulating detachment was 
established in Japan. 

The immediate mission for the Ist 
Marine Division was to act as the 
landing force of the Army’s X Corps 
in an operation designed to take the 
Korean port of Inchon by amphibi- 
ous assault, and then to push inland 
and seize the former South Korean 
capitol, Seoul. The effect of this land. 
ing in the enemy rear would be to 
cut his communications, forcing a 
withdrawal to avoid the destruction 
of his forces. At the same time, Eighth 
Army was to break out of the Pusan 
Perimeter to the south and push 
north to link up with X Corps. 

The Inchon landing presented a 
serious logistical problem. Because of 
the extreme tidal range, landing craft 
could only reach the beach at high 
tide. Assault elements would be iso- 
lated after landing until the next 
high tide. To supply these troops 
during the interval, eight LSTs load- 


ed with fifty tons of ammunition, 
thirty tons of food, fifteen tons of 
water, and five tons of fuel were to 
land right behind the assault waves. 


@ OTHER PROBLEMS confronting logis- 
tics planners concerned the build up 
of supply across the beach, opening 
of the port of Inchon at the earliest 
possible moment, and the orderly dis- 
tribution of supply to front line units. 
To meet these problems, a logistical 
task organization was formed under 
the Commanding Officer of the Army 
2d Engineer Special Brigade. In ad- 
dition to the engineer brigade, it in- 
cluded the Marine Ist Shore Party 
Battalion, Ist Combat Service Group, 
and 7th Motor Transport Battalion. 
At war strength an engineer special 
brigade is set up to give logistical 
support to a three-division corps in 
amphibious assault and to operate a 
port for a force of the same size. But, 
owing to a serious shortage of Army 
port and amphibious service units in 
the Far East, it was necessary to em- 
ploy Marines for some of these tasks. 


Inchon—supplies had to wait for a high tide 





The logistic plan called for the Ist 
Shore Party Bn to supervise unload- 
ing across the beaches at first, with 
the Ist Combat Service Group at- 
tached to operate beach dumps. The 
2d Engineer Special Brigade was to 
take over control of all shore party 
activities upon order of the CG of 
the Ist Marine Division, and also to 
open and operate the port. The Ist 
Shore Party Battalion was to con- 
tinue to unload cargo over the beach 
control of the engineer brigade, 
while the Ist Combat Service Group 
was to set up consolidated supply 
dumps in the port area. 

The 7th Motor Transport Bat- 
talion had been attached to the Ist 
Marine Division to give it the extra 
transport needed for extended land 
warfare, but X Corps was so short of 
motor transport that the battalion 
was employed at corps level through- 
out the operation. 

While planning was in progress, 
ships carrying the Ist Marine Divi- 
sion began to arrive in Kobe, Japan. 
As these ships had been commercially 





























loaded in San Diego, cargo had to be 
reloaded for assault. To reach the 
target on time, LSTs would have to 
sail by 10 September and transports 
by the 12th. This sailing date left so 
little time that it was decided to com- 
bat load only the assault units. The 
others would go organizationally 
loaded. So rapidly had the ships 
been loaded on the West Coast that 
much of the ammunition, rations, and 
fuel had been distributed throughout 
the incoming shipping and had to be 
reassembled before it could be loaded 
into assault shipping. 


@ To app To THE problems, a ty- 
phoon struck Kobe on 3 September. 
Waves washed over cargo-laden piers, 
drowning out vehicles. Ships broke 
loose and drifted across the harbor. 
Miraculously, only one was damaged 
so badly it had to be put in dry dock. 
In spite of these difficulties, loading 
was completed on time. Marine units 
carried five units of fire and thirty 
days supply of all other items. An 
additional five units of fire was loaded 
aboard one ship as corps reserve. 


The vessels carrying the Ist Marine 
Division navigated the treacherous 
approaches to Inchon and arrived off 
the port in the early morning hours 
of 15 September. At 0630, the 3d 
Bn, 5th Marines landed on Green 
Beach on the island of Wolmi-do 
Very little resistance was encountered, 
and the Marines quickly overran this 
island guarding the approaches to the 
port of Inchon. Supply operations in 
support of the landing were carried 
out by a team from the Ist Shore 
Party Bn. Owing to the difficulty of 
navigating the treacherous approaches 
in darkness, the larger transports 
carrying heavy cargo-handling equip- 
ment did not arrive in time to unload 
this machinery for use during the as- 
sault phase. Shore party personnel 
were forced to manhandle cargo 
across the beach. Unloading was fur- 
ther handicapped by extensive mud 
flats which hampered the beaching of 
landing craft, and by lack of dump 
space ashore. 

The main landing on Red and 
Blue Beaches on the mainland was 
executed on the next high tide, 
twelve hours later. Assault units of 


the 5th and Ist Marines were ashore 
on schedule and moved rapidly in- 






land against only sporadic resistance. 
On the heels of the assault troops of 
the 5th Marines, men of the Ist Shore 
Party Bn landed on Red Beach with 
the eight LSTs loaded with high pri- 
ority supplies. By working through- 
out the night, the Ist Shore Party Bn 
was able to unload these ships in time 
for them to retract on the morning 
tide. Personnel of the Ist Combat 
Service Group set up beach dumps 
for temporary storage of the supplies 
as they were landed and issued them 
to combat units. 


On Blue Beach, the Ist Marines 
was supported by a smaller contigent 
of the Ist Shore Party Bn. As this 
beach was only to be used for the 
initial assault, no supply build-up 
was to be made. In addition to sup- 
plies in the hands of the assault 
troops, additional stocks were loaded 
in LVTs, but in the confusion of the 
landing they went to the wrong 
beach and were stranded on the mud 
flats by the receding tide. Resistance 
to the landing was so light that these 
supplies were not needed until the 
next morning. 

The morning of D+-1 found all the 
beaches organized and operating ac- 
cording to plan. Personnel from the 
Ist Combat Service Group located 
sites for consolidated supply dumps 
in the port area and began to build 
up the stocks for issue to service units. 
Stocks in the beach dumps were de- 
pleted by issue to troops and by trans- 
fer to the consolidated dumps. The 
Ist Service Battalion landed and 
opened a ration and fuel dump for 
issue to combat units of the Ist Ma- 
rine Division. 

Unloading continued over Red 
Beach, but it soon became apparent 
that this beach did not have the ca- 
pacity to support the operations 
ashore. Strong currents, great tide 
range, and treacherous mud flats com- 
bined with inexperienced civilian 
crews on LSTs to prevent an ade- 
quate flow of supplies. A hasty change 
of plan was made to increase LST 
beaching facilities on Green Beach. 
With the movement of the Ist Ma- 
rines inland, Blue Beach was closed, 
permitting the transfer of shore 
party personnel to Green Beach to 
handle the additional unloading. 

On 17 September, D+2, the 2d 
Engineer Special Brigade assumed 





































control of all logistical operations in 
the Inchon port area. The Ist Shore 
Party Bn was relieved of duties on 
Red Beach to devote all its energies 
to unloading operations at Green 
Beach. The Ist Combat Service 
Group continued to operate consoli- 
dated dumps. This organization was 
the storage agency for all X Corps 
supplies in the port except for ammu- 
nition and engineer supplies, handled 
by Army units. 

Motor transport was so short that 
the 7th Motor Transport Bn, origi- 
nally intended to support the Ist Ma- 
rine Division, was held in the port 
area under control of the engineer 
brigade. Of a total of 205 trucks 
available for port operations, 168 
were Marine, 132 from the 7th Mo- 
tor Transport Bn, and thirty-six from 
the Ist Combat Service Group. 

A partial remedy for the shortage 
of motor transport was the employ- 
ment of rail transportation. Although 
plans did not call for railroad opera- 
tions to begin until D+30, the 2d 
Engineer Special Brigade rounded up 
Korean train and track crews in In- 
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No express, but one answer to the truck shortage 


chon and began the work of repairing 
the Inchon-Seoul line immediately 
after landing. By the evening of 
D+1, a switch engine and six cars 
were operating in the Inchon area. 
On D-+4, the first train, carrying 
1200 Marines, was dispatched over 
the Seoul line as far as Ascom City, 
a distance of about five miles. The 
first Marine supply train made the 
complete run from Inchon to Yong- 
dongpo, a suburb of Seoul, on 26 
September. During the Inchon-Seoui 
operation, a total of 350,000 rations, 
315,000 gallons of fuel, 1,260 tons of 
ammunition, and 10,000 troops were 
moved by rail. 

While these logistical agencies were 
unloading and storing supplies in the 
Inchon area, the Ist Marine Division 
service units were operating forward 
dumps of ammunition, rations, and 
fuel. The Ist Service Bn opened the 
ration and fuel dump on 16 Septem- 
ber, and the Ist Ordnance Bn opened 
the ammunition dump a day later. 
Both dumps were displaced forward 
frequently to keep up with the rapid- 
ly advancing combat troops. 

By 19 September, the 5th Ma- 
rines had reached the south bank of 
the Han. To assist the crossing the 
following morning. the Ist Shore 
Party Bn was detached from the 2d 
Engineer Special Brigade and revert- 
ed to Ist Marine Division control. 
The battalion established a ferry and 
also trans-shipped some cargo from 
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trucks to LVTs and DUKWs for the 
crossing. A second ferry was estab- 
lished further upstream near Seoul to 
support the crossing of the Ist Ma- 
rines. To facilitate the resupply of 
troops operating north of the river, 
the Ist Service Bn and the Ist Ord- 
nance Bn set up supply dumps for the 
issue of rations, fuel, and ammunition 
on the north bank at both ferry sites. 

On 21 September, X Corps assumed 
control of operations ashore. At the 
same time, the Inchon Base Com- 
mand took over control of logistics 
in the port area. The 2d Engineer 
Special Brigade was attached to the 
base command, and the Ist Combat 
Service Group was detached from the 
engineer brigade and attached di- 
rectly to the Inchon Base Command. 

Combat troops of the Ist Marine 
Division reached the approaches of 
Seoul on the same day. After a rapid 
and lightly opposed advance, the Ma- 
rines now met heavy resistance from 
a determined enemy barricaded in 
the city. It took six days of heavy 
fighting and two more of mopping up 
to secure the city and its environs, 
but by the 29th enemy resistance had 
collapsed. Eight days later, Eighth 
Army troops, who had broken out of 
the Pusan perimeter on 16 September 
relieved X Corps in the Inchon-Seoul 
area. But the end of the Inchon-Seoul 
operation offered no respite for the 
Marines. Already new _ operations 
were in the planning stage. 





With the defeat and retreat of the 
North Korean forces beyond the 38th 
parallel, Gen MacArthur prepared to 
pursue the defeated enemy, complete 
mopping up the remnants of the NK 
army, and occupy all Korea to the 
Yalu River. X Corps, including the 
Ist Marine Division, was to make an 
amphibious landing at the east coast 
port of Wonsan, then strike west 
across the peninsula and link up with 
Eighth Army in a gigantic pincer 
movement. 

Logistical planners on X Corps 
staff were faced with the same short- 
age of Army service units that had 
plagued the Inchon operation. For 
the operation in northeast Korea, 
there were to be two beachheads, one 
at Suwon for the 7th Infantry Divi- 
sion, and another at Wonsan for the 
remainder of X Corps. The 2d Engi- 
neer Special Brigade was to operate 
the Suwon beachhead, leaving the 
Ist Combat Service Group and Ist 
Shore Party Bn to operate the beach- 
head and port at Wonsan. 


@® Loapinc out FRoM Inchon pre- 
sented some serious problems. Facili- 
ties at the port were so limited that all 
unloading of incoming shipping was 
to cease while outloading was in 
progress. It was impossible to stop 
unloading completely because sup- 
plies for the Wonsan operation were 
still coming in. Even with unloading 
reduced to a trickle, Inchon could not 
handle the outloading of the entire 
Corps, and the 7th Infantry Division 
had to be sent by truck to Pusan for 
that purpose. Again, as at Inchon, 
the time was critically short. To reach 
the target area by a D-Day of 20 Octo- 
ber, the LSTs would have to sail by 
the 15th and other shipping by the 
16th, only eight days after loading 
began. So short was the time that 
only assault elements could be com- 
bat-loaded. Others went as an organi- 
zational load. 


To support a rapid advance inland, 
each RCT was provided with sixteen 
trucks and trailers carrying an addi- 
tional one-half unit of fire, six trucks 
loaded with rations, and eight with 
fuel. In addition, three truck com- 
panies were to be loaded with ammu- 
nition proportioned to meet the needs 
of an RCT, and were to be ready to 
establish an RCT ammunition dump. 
































The convoy carrying the Ist Marine 
Division sailed from Inchon on sched- 
ule and prepared to land troops at 
Wonsan on 25 October. But Wonsan 
had fallen on the 10th to rapidly ad- 
vancing ROK troops. At the same 
time, Eighth Army troops on the 
western side of the peninsula smashed 
the remnants of the North Korean 
Army and entered Pyongyang, the 
North Korean capital, on the 19th. 
These events necessitated a change of 
plan for X Corps. It was decided to 
make an administrative landing at 
Wonsan, then to push on to the Man- 
churian border, mopping up the last 
remnants of North Korean forces and 
occupying the country. 

For the Ist'Combat Service Group 
and the Ist Shore Party Bn, the de- 
cision to make an administrative 
landing did not call for a change of 
plan. Supplies still had to be un- 
loaded across the beach and stored in 
dumps for issue to division service 
units. The task of opening and oper- 
ating the port would be no less diff- 
cult because troops did not land in 
assault formation. 

On the night of 25 October, unload- 
ing was started. The Ist Shore Party 


Bn had to overcome offshore sand 
bars and areas of deep sand between 
the water’s edge and solid ground. But 
in spite of these difficulties, unloading 
went steadily forward, and by the 
31st the Ist Marine Division had been 
unloaded. The Ist Combat Service 
Group, which came ashore on the 
26th, set to work to establish supply 
dumps and to clear the port for un- 
loading operations. By 2 November 
this task was completed, and ships be- 
gan to unload at the docks. Unload- 
ing of other X Corps units kept the 
Ist Combat Service Group and the 
Ist Shore Party Bn busy while the re- 
mainder of the Ist Marine Division 
pushed on to the north into the 
mountains towards the Chosin Reser- 
voir. 

The 7th Marines, first Marine unit 
to move into the Chosin Reservoir 
area, encountered a Chinese Commu- 
nist division near Sudong on 4 No- 
vember. The four-day battle which 
followed was a forecast of events to 
come, when the Chinese arrived in 
the area in force. The encounter with 
a new enemy served to emphasize 
what might become a serious logistic 
problem. Advance elements of the 


Koto-ri—keeping engines running around the clock was tough on fuel supply 
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division were already 108 miles from 
their base of supply at Wonsan, and 
every step the Marines took into the 
mountains served to stretch an al- 
ready tenuous supply line. 

A partial remedy to the problem 
was to move the division dumps to 
Hamhung. This move was carried 
out by the Ist Service and Ist Ord- 
nance Bns on 4 November. Supplies 
could now be brought forward by X 
Corps over the sixty-nine miles of rail 
from Wonsan. From Hamhung to the 
7th Marines position at Sudong was 
thirty miles over narrow, twisting 
roads. As this regiment and other di- 
vision units pushed on further north, 
they would encounter a precipitous 
rise through the Funchilin Pass to the 
Chosin Reservoir. 

To facilitate the supply of these 
units, the Ist Service Bn put into ser- 
vice the narrow gauge Chosin branch 
of the Shinko railroad. The Korean 
manager rounded up crews to operate 
the line. On 6 November the first 
train pulled out of Hamhung in an 
effort to reach the 7th Marines but 
blocked tunnels prevented the trip 
and not until three days later did a 
train reach Sudong. By 11 November. 
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the rail line was clear all the way to 
the bottom of the Funchilin Pass at 
Chinhung-ni. From this point trains 
had once been lifted by a cable to the 
top, but destruction of the power fa- 
cilities made it impossible to run the 
cable. Chinhung-ni became the site 
of a division railhead with dumps for 
rations, fuel and ammunition. Stocks 
of supplies sufficient to furnish rations 
and fuel for two RCTs for three days 
and two units of fire for two RCTs 
were maintained here. 


#® Durinc THE increasingly colder 
November days, the Ist Marine Divi- 
sion moved cautiously ahead. By the 
15th, the 7th Marines was in Hagaru 
at the foot of the Chosin Reservoir 
and the other infantry regiments were 
soon to follow. On the 19th, supply 
dumps for rations, fuel, and ammuni- 
tion were opened at Hagaru. To han- 
dle supply problems at Hagaru a 
supply regulating station was set up 
under command of the Commanding 
Officer, Ist Service Bn. 

While these steps were being taken 


to strengthen the supply facilities for 
the division in the Reservoir area, 
installations in the rear area were 
tightened up. The Ist Combat Ser- 
vice Group, having completed the un- 
loading of X Corps troops at Wonsan, 
moved to the port of Hungnam to set 
up in-transit depots for the corps. Its 
job was to break down incoming car- 
go into the proper classifications and 
forward it to dumps in the Hamhung 
area. Employing from 2,000 to 2,500 
Korean laborers a day, the group 
moved as much as 6,000 tons of cargo 
in a twenty-four hour period. 


#® On 24 Novemser, Gen MacAr- 
thur issued new orders to X Corps and 
Eighth Army calling for a general 
offensive to end the war. While 
Eighth Army continued to advance 
to the north on the western side of 
the Korean peninsula, X Corps, with 
the Ist Marine Division as the spear- 
head, was to attack west to link up 
with Eighth Army in a massive en- 
velopment. To direct the new attack, 
a division command group moved 


forward to Hagaru, with the assis 
tant G-4 included to direct logisti 
operations. 

The 7th Marines attacked west on 
the 24th, reaching Yudam-ni two days 
later. The 5th Marines moved up be. 
hind the 7th on 27 November, pre. 
pared to pass through and continue 
the attack to the west. Meanwhile, 
the Ist Marines stationed a single 
battalion at Hagaru, Koto-ri, and 
Chinhung-ni to guard the line of 
communications to the coast. 

On the advice of the Commanding 
Officer, 7th Marines, it was decided to 
build up Yudam-ni as an intermedi- 
ate supply base. Three days rations 
had just been delivered, and a resup- 
ply of ammunition was loaded on 
trucks, ready for delivery on the 28th. 
This convoy never got through, for 
on the night of the 27th, the Chinese 
struck in great force, and the Marine 
strong points were soon cut off. 

In spite of the efforts of the Ist 
Marine Division to build up supply 
levels in the Reservoir area, it was ob- 
vious that the beleagured Marines 


Hungnam—they still had their supplies and were ready to go again 
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On-call helicopters 


could not fight their way out without 
resupply. Troop units at Yudam-ni 
and Hagaru had two days supply of 
rations and fuel. At Hagaru and Yu- 
dam-ni there were additional stocks 
in dumps for seven and three days 
respectively. The ammunition pic- 
ture was not so bright. There was 
one half unit of fire in the hands of 
troops at both Hagaru and Yudam-ni, 
but only one unit of fire had been 
stockpiled at Hagaru. The failure of 
the ammunition convoy to get 
through meant that there was no sup- 
ply at Yudam-ni except what was in 
the hands of the units. 

All efforts to re-open the line of 
communications failed, leaving the 
Marines in the Reservoir area totally 
dependent on air drop for resupply. 
The Combat Cargo Command of Far 
East Air Forces stepped into the 
breach, making supply of X Corps 
troops in the Reservoir area the first 
priority mission. The Group’s C-47s 
and C-119s and a few attached Ma- 
rine R4Ds flew in the needed ammu- 
nition, food, fuel, and miscellaneous 


met emergencies 


items of equipment to keep the Ma- 
rines fighting. Supplies were packaged 
and prepared for dropping by the 
Marine Ist Air Delivery Platoon, op- 
erating from Yonpo, or by the €om- 
bat Cargo Command in Japan. 

After three days of bitter fighting, 
the Ist Marine Division began to 
withdraw towards the coast. Accord- 
ing to plan, the movement was to be 
made in three stages. First the 5th 
and 7th Marines were to fight their 
way back to Hagaru. 

After a pause for rest and reorgani- 
zation, the withdrawal was to con- 
tinue in two further stages to Koto- 
ri, then to Chinhung-ni. At this 
point, Army troops were to make con- 
tact and assist in the journey to the 
sea. Thus, the Marines were to pull 
back from one strong point to an- 
other, never having to move more 
than fourteen miles in one hop. 

While the 5th and 7th Marines 
were fighting their way back to Hag- 
aru, the division began to build up 
supply levels there to provide for the 
next leg of the journey. Owing to 
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poor communications, it was impos- 
sible to receive accurate requisitions 
from the 5th and 7th Marines, so 
their requirements had to be esti- 
mated. Rations and ammunition 
sufficient to carry the Marines to 
Koto-ri were flown in. Fuel supplies 
were built up for the journey all the 
way to Chinhung-ni. At the same 
time, stocks were built up at Koto-ri 
to provide resupply for the Marines 
when they reached that point. 


Estimates proved to be accurate in 
all categories except fuel. Frequent 
halts of the column and the necessity 
to keep engines running so they 
would not freeze, exhausted the sup- 
ply by the time the column reached 
Koto-ri. Fortunately, “on call’ air 
drop loads had been prepared to meet 
such a contingency, and the necessary 
gasoline was dropped at Koto-ri. 

By 11 December, the Ist Marine 
Division had arrived in Hamhung, 
completing its withdrawal from the 
Chosin Reservoir. During these 
twelve days a total of 119,630 “C”" 
rations, 37,710 gallons of gasoline, 
3,552,940 rounds of small arms ammu- 
nition, 58,862 mortar rounds, and 
9,620 105mm rounds were requested 
for delivery by air. Of these, division 
supply personnel calculated that 
about seventy to eighty percent of the 
rations were received and usable and 
seventy percent of the gasoline. Nine- 
ty percent of the small arms and mor- 
tar ammunition requested could be 
used. Attempts to drop artillery am- 
munition were not so successful. A 
combination of inaccurate drops and 
rounds damaged on landing reduced 
the usable ammunition to about 
twenty-five percent of that requested. 

Marine service units ended the 
northeast Korea operation as they 
started it—by loading the division 
aboard ships for redeployment to an- 
other theatre of the war. As early as 
6 December, Gen MacArthur had de- 
cided to abandon northeast Korea, 
and to concentrate all forces under 
Eighth Army. Marine units moved 
directly from temporary quarters at 
Hamhung to the port of Hungnam 
for embarkation. The first units went 
aboard ship on the 12th, and on 15 
December, two months after their de- 
parture from Inchon, the Ist Marine 
Division sailed from Hungnam for 
South Korea. US @ MC 
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Award of certificates of accomplish- 
ment to members of the Cherry Point 
Marine pistol team was announced by 
the National Rifle Association of 
America, after the WMD.-2 shooters 
participated in the 1952 National Pis- 
tol Championships at Jacksonville, 
Florida. The team, captained by 2d- 
Lt Bertha S. Miller, was the first com- 
posed entirely of women ever to par- 
ticipate in the Nationals. 





Itchless cotton winter underwear, 
developed by the Navy in cooperation 
with private industry, is ready for is- 
sue to the field. 


The “Panic Button” (below) gets a 
push from Pvt Richard Waite. The 
device, wired to a tree at regimental 
headquarters, alerts everyone in the 
area upon the approach of a Very Im- 
portant Person. (United Press photo) 





Marine Corps General Order 98 
will again govern reappointment to 
previous rank of former Marines re- 
enlisting in the Corps beginning 
April 1. Staff NCOs must reenlist 
within twenty-four hours after separa- 
tion to retain their former rank, while 
sergeants and corporals will have thir- 
ty days. There is no time limit on 
privates first class. Persons who re- 
main out of service over the maxi- 
mum time allowable for their rank 
but who reenlist within ninety days 
will lose one rank. 





Male volunteers and draftees are 
now taking revised Armed Forces 
Qualification Tests which were put 
into use January |. The only major 
change in the new forms is the addi- 
tion of a section designed to indicate 
mechanical aptitude. The new tests 
are designed to place more emphasis 
on native intelligence rather than aca- 
demic progress. Because the mechani- 
cal aptitude section invalidates the 
test for women, they will continue to 
take the old exams until development 
of a new test for them is completed. 
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The Coldbar suit, developed by Ar- 
my Quartermaster, marks a departure 
from conventional clothing in that no 
cotton, wool, or other fiber is used. 
The suit utilizes the vapor-barrier 
principle and is made of a soft plastic 
substance resembling sponge rubber. 
Designed to be worn under standard 
jacket and trousers, the suit will keep 
a man with full field pack afloat. 





Marine Corps and Navy personnel 
on active duty are now eligible to 
compete for admission to the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy at New Lon- 
don, Conn. Enlisted men who suc- 
cessfully pass the rigid entrance and 
physical examinations and are chosen 
for admission will be discharged to ac- 
cept the appointment to the Academy. 
A deadline of January 15 has been 
established for applications for the 
February examination period. 





An ex-Marine enlisted man, now an 
Army company commander in Korea, 
solved a training problem recently by 
acquiring a dozen copies of the Guide- 
book for Marines. In a letter to the 
Marine Corps Schools, the officer told 
of the need for aids to assist in train- 
ing and re-training personnel during 
reserve periods. His request for copies 
of the Guidebook was quickly filled. 


























“Korean hunting is fine,” attest two 
Leathernecks after bagging five ring- 
neck pheasants during a Sunday morn- 
ing expedition. The men are Cpl Ar- 
thur A. Idler (left), and PFC David 
L. Wingert, of the 7th Marines. 





Sgt Frank Praytor, a Marine combat 
correspondent in Korea, carried his 
camera with him whenever he went 
on his beat covering the Ist Marine 
Division. His industry paid off recent- 
ly when his color photo, “Casualty in 
Korea” won first prize and $2,000 in 
savings bonds in the color division of 
Photography Magazine’s international 
picture contest. Sgt Praytor’s winning 
photo won out over 73,000 entries. 


Hydro-ski-equipped Navy JRF-5 
test-bed plane (above), is now under- 
going tests. The fixed, non-retract- 
able installation is being used to ob- 
tain data for more advanced designs. 





The BARC, a newly-developed, six- 
ty-ton amphibious cargo resupply ve- 
hicle (below), was recently given its 
first public demonstration by the Ar- 
my. Designed for transportation of 
heavy equipment such as tanks, cranes, 
and small railway locomotives, as well 
as artillery and other standard mili- 
tary items, the vehicle is capable of 
carrying goods from ship to shore and 
then inland. The BARC is sixty-one 
feet long, twenty-seven and one-half 
feet wide, and sixteen feet high. It 
uses ten-foot tires, the largest ever 
manufactured. The vehicle’s initials 
stand for Barge Amphibious Resup- 
ply Cargo. (United Press Photo.) 
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Survival training for Marine per- 
sonnel is not neglected even in Korea. 
A helicopter lifts pilot free from a 
rubber life raft (above) in a simulat- 
ed rescue of the Marine airman. The 
program is carried on by Marine Air 
Control Group Two in the Sea of Ja- 
pan. Besides practicing helicopter 
pickups, pilots also tested cold weath- 
er survival gear, preparing for the pos- 
sibility that they may be forced down 
in the below-freezing waters during 
the winter months. 
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@ SOME COMMANDERS HAVE  PRO- 
claimed that from eighty to ninety 
per cent of all information obtained 
during World War II either came 
from or was verified through the lens 
of the camera. Whatever the exact 
figure, aerial photography was defi- 
nitely a contributing factor to the 
defeat of the enemy, proving again the 
old Chinese saying that “one picture 
is worth 10,000 words.” And, of all 
the aerial photography used during 
the war, none was as effective in mili- 
tary operations, particularly in am- 
phibious landings, as the Sonne* or 
continuous-strip type aerial photo- 
graphs. 

The military application of Sonne 
photography began during the latter 
part of World War II and was first 
used effectively during the Marianas 
campaign. At that time, most intelli- 
gence officers were skeptical about the 
whole project. The method for taking 
these “strip” photographs, however, 
was not new to civilian photographers, 
who had used it for many years. 

In taking such strip pictures, the 
commercial photographers used the 
so-called “panoramic” or “circuit” 
cameras. That was the camera which 
took the pictures of many of us at 
high school graduation. After the 
camera passed, some of us tan around 
to the other end of the class so that we 
could be in the picture twice! In 





*Sonne rhymes with Bonnie. The term 


Sonne is after the inventor. 























Sonne gave aerial photography a third dimension—this automatic camera 





produces pictures from which height and depth can be computed 


order that the whole group of people 
could be included on the negative, 
the cameraman moved the camera, 
mounted on a tripod, from left to 
right in a sweeping fashion. During 
the move the shutter in the camera 
remained open. In front of the film 
was a frame with a small slit. It was 
this slit moving across the film which 
exposed the film to light, small por- 
tions at a time. 

Basically, this same principle is in- 
volved when continuous-strip aerial 
photographs are taken using a Sonne 
camera. Initially, Sonne cameras had 
only one lens. In order that stereo- 
pair photographs could be taken, 
some Sonne cameras have been modi- 
fied by the addition of a second lens. 
(Stereo-pair photographs are two pho- 
tographs, either vertical or oblique, 
taken of the same area at approxi- 
mately the same altitude, but from 
two different positions. They are used 
to determine the depth, or third di- 
mension). These modified cameras 
are called the “Sonne Stereoscopic 
Strip Cameras”—stereoscopic because 
two photographs are taken side by 
side on the same strip. 

\ Sonne camera has no shutter 
speed or diaphragm opening. The 
whole process of computation and the 
actual taking of aerial photographs is 
automatic. Yet synchronization be- 
tween the speed of the relative move- 


By Maj Frank Novak, USA 
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ment of the ground under the bélly 
of the plane and the speed of the film 
moving across its lenses must be accu- 
rate. Otherwise, the picture will ap- 
pear blurred or the objects, as photo- 
graphed, distorted. 

When a pilot presses a switch, the 
film begins its movement across a 
fixed narrow slit located at the focal 
plane of the camera. A device called 
the scanner electronically measures 
the speed at which the ground is pass- 
ing beneath the plane and sends it on 
to the synchronizer which computes 
the information and transfers it to the 
manual automatic control. When 
the pilot sets the camera on automatic, 
the automatic control device translates 
the information received from the 
synchronizer into altitude, air speed 


Aerial photo technician checks 


Left to right in nose of plane—scanner, amplifier, photo observer, camera 





of the plane, width of the slit, and 
the necessary exposure. After it has 
received all the information, the cam- 
era automatically pulls the film across 
its lenses at correct speed. 

The unique feature of this camera 
is that the aerial photographs, vertical 
or oblique, can be taken at an altitude 
as low as 100 feet, and at speeds up 
to 1,000 mph and even more. These 
two factors alone present numerous 
advantages for both the aerial photo- 
graphic interpreter and the pilot tak- 
ing the photographs. The interpreter 
will find these photographs very sharp, 
very clear, and of extremely large 
scale. The pilot on the other hand, 
flying a high speed aircraft, need not 
worry too much about the enemy de- 
fenses, because by the time they are 


Sonne print during development 













manned he is out of range of anti. 
aircraft artillery and small arms fire. 
This low altitude, however, intro- 
duces one minor disadvantage. The 
area covered by one Sonne strip is 
very narrow in width. This can be 
remedied by having more than one 
plane flying the mission, or by having 
the same plane make additional passes 
over the area to be photographed, 
thus increasing the side coverage to 
the necessary width desired. 

The outstanding feature, however, 
of Sonne aerial photography is that 
the heights and depths of various ob- 
jects or terrain features can be easily 
determined. During some of our am- 
phibious operations in the Pacific, 
Sonne photographs were used very 
successfully to determine the depth of 

yater between the three-fathom curve 
and the shore line. Up to the time 
our amphibious planners started look- 
ing at the islands of the Pacific, in 
terms of making landings on them, 
nobody had seen much need for chart- 
ing the shallow water between the 
beach and the deep-water ship lanes. 
However, this was exactly the water 
area most important to a ship-to-shore 
movement. 


@ EVEN IN OTHER PARTS Of the world, 
WW II task forces encountered this 
problem of uncharted shallow water. 
During our North African landings, 
for example, units involved in the 
ship-to-shore movement were using 
charts dating back to 1906. It was 
only after the landing that they found 
the shore line not where it appeared 
on the chart, but approximately two 
to three miles further inland. Sonne 
photographs would have shown up 
the errors in the old charts. 

An interesting episode took place 
during the planning phase for the 
Okinawa campaign in connection 
with Sonne. Initially, the assault 
forces had very little information of 
the beaches, beach defenses, spot 
depths, coral heads, and the like. 
Available hydrographic information 
was old and before it could be used it 
had to be verified. The selection of 
final landing sites depended largely on 
information which could be obtained 
only from aerial photographs. By this 
time cognizant of the capabilities of 
Sonne aerial photography, the intelli- 
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gence officer of the attack force re- 
quested a special Sonne mission to 
cover the Okinawa shores. 

A photographic officer with Sonne 
camera and equipment was soon dis- 

atched from Oahu to Ulithi to catch 
the USS Hornet, then scheduled for 
the first carrier strike against Oki- 
nawa. He was directed to take the 
first Sonne strip of Okinawa beaches. 
However, luck was against him. In 
the first place the Hornet did not hit 
Okinawa but attacked Formosa in- 
stead. Then he was sent on another 
mission, turning the camera and 
equipment over to another pilot. In 
the meantime, conventional black and 
white photographs were flown of the 
area and these were used for detailed 
interpretation of the beaches. Using 
these the aerial photo interpreters rec- 
ommended the Hagushi area, on the 
west coast of Okinawa, for the final 
assault. This recommendation was 
made in spite of the fact that some 
doubt existed in the minds of inter- 
preters and intelligence officers as to 
the depth of the water inshore and 
the characteristics of the coral reefs. 
The interpreters were reasonably cer- 
tain that small craft would clear the 
reefs at high tide; however, only 
Sonne photographs could furnish final 
proof. It was much later that Sonne 
photographs were made available. 
And actual soundings after the land- 
ing proved the Sonne photographs to 
be accurate within two feet. 

At the risk of repetition, Sonne strip 
aerial photographs are more reliable 
than conventional photographs when 
information pertaining to heights and 
depths is needed, particularly when 
spot depths of inshore water areas are 
required. Sonne photographs have 
one quality not possessed by others. 
On the Sonne strip the surface of the 
water appears “frozen.” This assists 
the interpreters in measuring stereo- 
scopically the distance between the 
top of the water and its bottom, pro- 
vided the sea is transparent. Since 
heights are just as easily determined, 
we can also obtain information on the 
height and slope of river banks, 
streams, canals, etc., including their 
depth, condition of the banks, traffic- 
ability, and suitable areas and points 
for crossing. 

Since strip photography is a new 


development, it has not yet been ex- 
plored to the maximum or exploited 
to the same extent as other types of 
photography. Strip photographs can 
pierce camouflage, and show swamp 
and forest bottoms. Where informa- 
tion is needed on the condition of 
roads, trails, mountain passes, and 
railroads, Sonne strip photographs 
will fill the bill. During the Okinawa 
campaign we discovered hidden Japa- 
nese caves by tracing telephone wire 
on strip photographs. These low alti- 
tude photos can be used to correct 
maps and charts. They will eventually 
replace military sketching altogether, 
particularly beach and _ shoreline 
sketches such as those used during the 
Normandy landings. 

Color strip aerial photographs were 
also used effectively during the recent 
campaigns in Korea and proved in- 
valuable in the damage assessments of 
industrial areas and communication 
centers. These color photographs are 
so clear and sharp that one can easily 
distinguish many objects with the 
naked eye. 


@ ‘THE EXTENSIVE UsE of Sonne pho- 
tographs is limited somewhat at the 
present time by the type of equipment 
needed for their detailed interpreta- 
tion. Unlike the old conventional- 
type photography, consisting of a 
series of individual vertical or oblique 
photographs, Sonne or strip photo- 
graphy is just one long continuous 
photograph, about 200 feet in length. 
This strip, when taken with a Sonne 
camera having two lenses, consists of 
two individual photographs taken side 
by side (stereo-pair). If height and 
depth are desired, a device called the 
Sonne stereo-viewer must be em- 
ployed. Otherwise, an ordinary pocket 
stereoscope, available in most S-2 
offices, will suffice. When a pocket 
stereoscope is used, the Sonne strip 
should be cut in half and each half 
viewed in the same fashion as the 
stereo-pair photographs are used. 
The Sonne stereo-viewer has an in- 
strument attached, called the “Paral- 
lax.” This instrument measures the 
difference in position of the object as 
it appears on two photographs taken 
side-by-side, just as though the same 
object had been viewed from different 
eye positions. The viewer itself is a 

















































Finished product checked through viewer 


heavy piece of equipment, costs ap- 
proximately $3,000, and can be used 
only where electric current is avail- 
able. 


® ALL IN ALL, Sonne photographs 
have many advantages over other aeri- 
al photographs. Some of these advan- 
tages are as yet unexplored, because 
the “users,” the intelligence officers, 
do not know too much about them. 
The outstanding features of strip pho- 
tographs are their sharpness, clarity 
of detail, and usefulness in the deter- 
mination of heights and depths. 
These outweigh by far the few dis- 
advantages, such as the coverage, 
which is very narrow in width, and 
the fact that perfect synchronization is 
necessary between the speed of the 
plane and speed of the film moving 
across the lenses. Because both of 
these disadvantages can be offset 
Sonne aerial photographs have earned 
a permanent place in the photography 
of the future. US # MC 
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Men Who Fought... 


THE NEW BREED — Andrew Geer, 374 
pages, indexed. New York: Harper 
and Brothers $3.50 


The New Breed is a book about the 
U. S. Marines in Korea. There are 
several things about this book which 
set it apart from the ordinary, and out- 
standing among these is the fact, 
realized early in the book, that the 
people and units with which the book 
deals are accurately and completely 
identified. There has developed a 
tendency in works on the Korean war 
to cloak all participants in a cloud of 
military anonymity by discussing them 
under the broad and general descrip- 
tions of “UN troops,” “American 
forces,” or ““X Corps elements.” There 
are no such meaningless descriptions 
in this book. 

The author built the framework for 
his story to include the details of 
Marine participation in the Korean 
war from the activation of the Ist 
Brigade to the close of the fighting in 
the Chosin Reservoir area. The period 
thus covered represents July to De- 
cember, 1950, and few activities are 
overlooked. The book will appear to 
be a paradox in the field of writing on 
the subject of war. The strong char- 
acters or leaders who form the sub- 
stance of the narrative are fire team, 
squad, or platoon leaders or company 
commanders. The big picture of JCS 
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conferences and high level staff plan- 
ning is a part of the book only to give 
continuity to the narrative. The com- 
mand decisions are important only for 
their result within the level of the rifle 
company. 

To write a book in this fashion and 
preserve accuracy of fact required in- 
tensive and lengthy research. The au- 
thor found his most reliable sources 
to be the men who fought the battles 
and he personally interviewed hun- 
dreds of Marines in order to obtain 
the detail he desired. Superimposed 
on this research system is a_profes- 
sional’s understanding of the rifle unit 
tactics and a knowledge of Marines’ 
attitudes which only comes to those 
who are Marines themselves. 

The New Breed is concerned with 
all aspects of Marine participation in 
Korea. The author has created the 
most substantial parts of the book in 
his accounts of the actual fighting. 
When he describes the action of the 
Ist Brigade on the Pusan Perimeter 
he puts across the tough minded ap- 
proach to a desperate military situa- 
tion and a lighter but still important 
spirit of competition the members of 
the brigade felt toward other Ameri- 
can forces in the area. He covers every 
aspect of the Inchon amphibious land- 
ing with a thoroughness appropriate 
to Marine readers and the narrative 
does not suffer for any of its attention 
to detail. In the recounting of the 
battles in North Korea and _ particu- 
larly in the Chosin area he proceeds 
with a greater concern for the extra- 
battle considerations of weather and 
terrain which were certainly promi- 
nent features of the period. 

LtCol Geer has directed that all roy- 
alties received from his book’s sale be 
applied to a fund administered by the 
Ist Marine Division Assn. to educate 
the children of Marines killed in Ko- 
rea. Since he is a writer with an es- 
tablished reputation for excellent 
work it is apparent that this disposi- 
tion of royalties is not in any sense 
merely a means for promoting the sale 


of The New Breed. The obvious and 
sincere reason for this action of the 
author is that he feels the story is the 
personal property of the men who 
made it and that any benefit resulting 
from the telling should accrue to 
them. 

Marine readers will find it easy to 
be sympathetic toward this author. He 
has stated an understandable philoso- 
phy, and the tenor of the book is con- 
sonant with it. The book has fact 
without theory, authority without 
pomp, confession without vulgarity, 
and truth without artifice. 

Reviewed by Capt R. H. Kern 


History of Heroism .. . 


HISTORY OF MARINE CORPS AVIA- 
TION IN WORLD WAR ||. — Robert 
Sherrod, 496 pages, illustrated. Com- 
bat Forces Press, 1952. $6.50 


Remembering the flood of unit his- 
tories which has overcome us in the 
past five years, one takes up this book 
with misgiving. But the misgiving 
doesn’t last long. 

First, it is not the history of a 
“unit” in the usual sense, though it 
goes into the details of many minor 
actions; it is the history of scores of 
aviation units. The breadth of its 
scope automatically gives it general 
interest. 

Secondly, the operations of Marine 
aviation were necessarily so closely 
related to those of ground, Naval, and 
Army Air Force units that this book 
becomes, in effect, a history of the 
war in the Pacific from a Marine air 
point of view. For this reason, it is a 
valuable general history of that war. 

Finally, the book is so vividly writ- 
ten, relating tales of almost incredible 
adventure and heroism, that it can 
grip and hold the interest of the 
casual reader. 

Sherrod devotes his first two chap- 
ters to the history of Marine aviation 
before Pearl Harbor; chapters pro- 
voked by a remark of a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that the Marines 
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had no aviation before World War II. 
He recounts the well-known heroism 
of Marine airmen at Wake, at Mid- 
way, and in the Solomons, and also 
tells of the lesser known efforts of 
Marine flyers in the siege of Rabaul 
and the by-passed Marshalls. Sherrod 
describes 1944 as the doldrums. Dur- 
ing that year Marine air was largely 
unemployed and looking for a job. 
in October 1944, however, close air 
support came into its own when the 
Marines supported the Army in the 
Philippines and made many converts. 
In 1945 Marine pilots demonstrated 
their versatility by operating from 
Navy aircraft carriers. At Okinawa, 
Marine air played an important part 
in repelling the Kamikazes. 

The book will disappoint readers 
who expect a history written on the 
theory that “Marines can do no 
wrong.” The book pulls no punches 
in laying the blame for failures, and 
praises the Marines only when praise 
is warranted. 





Robert Sherrod gathered much of 
the material for this history during 
on-the-spot-reporting in WW II. Few 
writers know the Pacific war as well, 
or portray it more graphically. 

Reviewed by Maj W. D. Armstrong 


Books on Parade 


Leatherhead in Korea SSgt Norval E. 
Packwood, Jr. Follow a grimmer, 
tighter-lipped “Leatherhead” through 
his antics in Korea. If you've “been” 
or if you are “going,” you will be able 
to laugh at the Leatherhead you 
met in Boot Camp. $1.50 


Matador Barnaby Conrad. You are 
there in the stands with the scream- 
ing crowd, at the ringside with the 
sweating sword handlers, you'll feel 








the fear of the Matador as you read 
this tremendous story. Conrad gives 
you the dangerous climaxes of the 
kill in print. $2.75 


Spy Catcher Orestes Pinto. Live with 
a counter-intelligence agent in action. 
The story is by the man Eisenhower 
called the greatest living authority on 
security. Pinto was personally re- 
sponsible for the capture and execu- 
tion of seven spies. $2.75 


The Best Cartoons From Punch 4 .P. 
Herbert. Like punch, this collection 
is a good mixture. The best cartoons 
from the top British humor magazine. 
Vary your laugh diet with 250 snacks 
of continental sketches. $3.00 


Dance Of Death Erich Kern. Becom- 
ing a Nazi in 1941, Kern took part in 
the campaigns of Servia, Macedonia, 
and Greece and fought in the Russian 
invasion. As a Storm Trooper for Hit- 
ler, Kern records his version of the 
German campaign against Russia. 
The most interesting element in the 
book for us today is the picture of the 
Russian people under the stress of war 
and the German administration. $3.00 


Panzer Leader General Heinz Gude- 
rian. A man who made history on a 
great scale gives you his own story of 
how he shaped it by means of a new 
idea. Without Guderian, Hitler prob- 
ably would have met early frustration 
in his offensive efforts. $7.50 


Hold Back The Night Pat Frank. 
Bringing to life the individual who 
fights the war, Pat Frank has made 
his novel about Marine fighting in 
Korea alive and tense as your first fire 
fight. This is the story of Dog Com- 
pany through the breakout. — $3.00 


Battle Report—The War In Korea 
(Vol 6) Walter Karig. The latest 
volume in the Battle Report series. 
This one covers the war in Korea from 
the start through the epic withdrawal 
from the reservoir. There are over 
200 photographs and eight full page 
maps in this factual history of the 
Korean conflict. $6.00 


War In Korea Marguerite Higgins. 
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“Maggie” Higgins asked no quarter 
and gave none in covering the war in 
Korea for the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Her story is illustrated with 
many excellent photos. $2.75 


Boot Cpl Gilbert Bailey. Boot Camp 
may be grim and earnest to the neo- 
phyte Marine going through training 
but Bailey’s book shows the humorous 
aspects of it. A pictorial story which 
can be enjoyed by Boot and “Salt” 
alike, now or in a decade. $2.50 


Cold Steel John J. Styers. Exponent 
of the flat blade technique, Styers can 
teach you how to kill or disable an 
opponent in hand to hand combat. 
Well illustrated, it can be classified as 
the “Close Combat Bible.” $3.00 


Coral And Brass Gen H. M. Smith. 
Go through the war in the Pacific 
with “Howlin’ Mad” Smith. His con- 
troversial and picturesque book tells 
his own story and the story of the 
Marine Corps’ magnificent achieve- 
ment in the war with Japan. _— $3.00 


Follow Me Unit history of the 2d 
Marine Division in World War II. 
The authors manage to tell their 
story “the way it was” and at the same 
time keep up the standards of official 
unit history texts. More than 250 
illustrations. $6.00 


History of Marine Corps Aviation in 
World War II Robert Sherrod. A 
complete history of Marine Corps avia- 
tion from 1912 to the beginning of 
the war in Korea. Special price $4.50. 
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books from the GAZETTE 
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above. We can supply you 
with all current books, and 
all older titles still in print. 
For your convenience, use 
the order bank on page 64. 
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